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PSYCHOLOGY 


ROSS STAGNER 
University Illinois 


THEODORE KARWOSKI 
Dartmouth College 


582 pages, $5.00 


outstanding new text for first-year college students, covers 
the facts psychology its important areas (motivation, sensing, perceiving, learning, thinking, in- 
telligence and personality) and presents these facts such way that the student car: readily grasp 
both their interrelationships and significance within the total scope the book itself. Thus facts 
are not strung together incoherent barrage material which the student completely unable 
assimilate. Instead, all material related around larger concepts which give positive insight into 


man, his behavior, and experience. 


order effect the exceptional unity treatment which this 
book affords, the authors have presented their material terms homeostasis and the psychology 
perception approach the analysis behavior. The two principles homeostasis and per- 
ception are combined consistent but not abstrusely theoretical treatment motivation, 
search for goal objects, and learning identification the significant cues within without the 


organism. 


Features include: emphasis perception and 
thinking—integration the nervous system throughout the text—incorporation emotion within 
the concept motivation—a closer tie-up with psychoanalytical concepts that customary most 
texts—recent experimental studies perception (Bruner-Postjan series, Witkins and Ash, 


Wertheimer, etc.) 


SPECIALLY designed double-column 
format with large-size pages this text for both student and 
pure rather than applied, theoretical and systematic rather than electric, and based throughout 


thoroughly clear and consistent point view. 
Also available accompany PSYCHOLOGY 
simple experiments, observational assignments, objective self-testing ques- 


tions, short answer and essay questions. The workbook closely integrated with the text, and experi- 
ments and exercises are designed give concrete experience support generalizations the text. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 36, 
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CALL FOR PAPERS 


SIXTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
Friday, September through Wednesday, September 1953 


APA CONVENTION PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


Carter, Chairman; Hopart Mowrer, officio; Corer, 


Convention Program Committee the 
American Psychological Association 
nounces Call for Papers for the 1953 
convention. other Call for Papers will dis- 
tributed. General information about the conven- 
tion, including room reservation forms, will 
published the April American Psychologist and 
titles the complete program will published 
the July American Psychologist. 

Members are urged read this Call for Papers 
with special care. attempting meet ex- 
pressed need for some the annual 
convention, the APA Program Committee has urged 
divisional program committees attempt new types 
programming. This has required special rules 
for some divisions (see page 67). The Committee 
also planning several procedural changes. The 
most important the Committee’s decision set 
and enforce time quotas divisions. view 


the rapid expansion the APA membership and 


the resultant pressures convention time, this step 
seems essential. 

serious attempt being made reduce the 
time between the submission abstracts and the 
convention. The deadline for submitting abstracts 
April 10, three weeks later than last year’s dead- 
line. This change has been accomplished de- 
ciding publish the program only the 
July American Psychologist, and publishing the 
abstracts the August American Psychologist. 

may that some changes will not stand the 
test the convention. hoped that through 
experimentation will evolve more satisfactory 
annual meeting. 


TYPES SESSIONS COMPRISING THE 1953 
CONVENTION 

Individual Reports Research. Unless spe- 
cially arranged divisional program committee, 
four twelve-minute papers will scheduled for 
each one-hour Only reports completed 
research (data obtained, analysis completed) will 
accepted. who wish participate 
must submit abstracts their papers the ap- 
propriate divisional program chairman April 10. 
The list divisional program chairmen will found 
page this issue. The abstract given 
paper may submitted one division only. The 
regulations for abstracts are given page 64. 

Technical and Professional Problems Sym- 
posia. Emphasis should placed upon specific 
problems rather than upon broad topics. The APA 
divisions are invited propose and organize suit- 
able two-hour symposia technical professional 
problems. Interdivision symposia are especially en- 
couraged. The regulations for symposia are given 
page 65. 

Addresses. The APA President will present 
the annual address. Addresses divisional presi- 
dents may arranged for each division. The 
APA President-elect will arrange for invited ad- 
dresses eminent speakers related fields. In- 
dividual members may suggest topics and speakers 
for invited addresses the appropriate divisional 
program committee. 

Exhibits. Arrangements will made for ex- 
hibits. Individual members are encouraged ex- 
hibit apparatus, teaching aids, and other materials 
scientific interests. Commercial exhibitors 
books, apparatus, films, etc., may request arrange- 
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ments for space. Both commercial and private 
exhibitors wishing make arrangements should 
write the Chairman the Local Arrangements 
Committee, indicating type exhibit and approxi- 
mate space needs. 

Business Meetings. Divisions, boards, com- 
mittees, etc., the APA desiring business meet- 
ings, should make their needs known the Chair- 
man the APA Program Committee. These 
should include statement estimated attendance, 
time required, and whether arrangements for 
luncheon and dinner are also desired. the case 
divisions, the presidential address given 
the divisional business meeting, this fact should 
included. The deadline for receipt such com- 
munications May 

Other groups, such special interest groups, 
university groups, governmental agencies, etc., 
desiring meeting rooms, luncheon dinner arrange- 
ments, etc., should contact the Chairman the 
Local Arrangements Committee and not the Pro- 
gram Committee. 

Film Programs. Research and instructional 
films and film strips will scheduled special 
sessions arranged the Audio-Visual Aids 
Committee, Lester Beck, Chairman. Paragraph 
above should followed film distributors de- 
siring exhibit films not sponsored the Audio- 
Visual Aids Committee. Others, see regulations 
page 66. 

Special Programs. Special types programs 
are encouraged, such demonstrations psycho- 
logical techniques and procedures, interest and dis- 
cussion groups, other novel ideas which may 
arranged through the divisional program chairmen. 
Individual members are urged take the initiative 
suggesting such programs the appropriate 
divisional program committee April 10, but 
preferably considerably earlier extensive planning 
should note the special division rules page 67. 

Special Meetings, Luncheons, and Dinners. 
Alumni groups and others who desire special meet- 
ings should make their requests known the Chair- 
man the Local Arrangements Committee May 
These should include statement estimated 
attendance, time required, and whether arrange- 
ments for luncheon and dinner are also desired. 

Preconvention Sessions. The Convention Pro- 
gram Committee will not take responsibility for the 
scheduling sessions held prior the open- 


ing the convention September but the Local 
Arrangements Committee will assist such sched- 
uling. Room reservations and all other arrange- 
ments will have made the individuals 
concerned. They should write the Chairman 
the Local Arrangements Committee for information. 
Arrangements have these sessions listed the 
program title, time, and place only, may made 
complete information submitted the Program 
Chairman May 


REGULATIONS FOR INDIVIDUAL REPORTS 


accordance with actions the Council 
Representatives the annual convention 1949 
the following rules shall binding upon all di- 
visions, unless special exception has been made 
the APA Program Committee the request 
particular division. special exception these 
general rules has been granted specific division 
will found under Section 


Who May Read Papers 


Any member the APA (Fellow Associate) 
may read paper, provided that has been duly 
accepted the program committee division 
and placed that division’s program. 

nonmember the APA may read paper 
provided that sponsored member the 
APA and provided that his qualifications and his 
paper are acceptable the program committee 
the division concerned. Affiliates and 
members the Student Journal Group are not APA 
members and must sponsored.) The APA mem- 
ber who agrees sponser nonmember must sub- 
mit the abstract the nonmember’s paper the 
divisional program committee concerned, together 
with the scientific qualifications and the name the 
recognized national scientific society which 
member. the case graduate students, the 
letter should indicate the level training and any 
other factors which might aid divisional com- 
mittee determing fitness present paper. 
The paper nonmember accepted for the pro- 
gram will indicated the program and the 
published abstract follows: John Brown (Spon- 
sor, John Doe). This rule applies instances 
multiple authorship where one the authors 
not APA member. 

person may read more than one volun- 
teered paper before any and all divisions, and 
person may participant more than one 
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symposium. member may read paper and 
participate symposium, however. 

Papers may not presented proxy. 
rule may waived cases where the author’s 
attendance prevented because his participation 
national defense, provided that the Program 
Chairman notified the circumstances not later 
than August 1953. 

Each abstract must accompanied 


Title paper: 
this paper accepted and placed the pro- 
gram, promise appear person and deliver 
unless prevented conditions beyond control. 


Signature 


Multiple authorship will permitted; the 
first listed name multiple authorship should 
that the person who will read the paper. 

Where multiple authorship includes non- 
member, either primary secondary joint au- 
thor, the nonmember shall subject the stipu- 
lations Rule above. 

Two volunteered papers which are identical 
substantially equivalent may not read the 
convention, either single person different 
members team co-workers. 

paper previously read any regional meet- 
ing may not read the annual convention; this 
does not preclude acceptance paper presenting 
additional results topic concerning which 


preliminary report has been made 


meeting. 

10. abstract given paper may sub- 
mitted one division only. 

11. The submission the APA its divisions 
papers whose reading would violate these rules will 
disqualify the author from reading any volunteered 
paper the APA convention which these papers 
are submitted. 


Form Abstracts 


Abstracts must limited length 300 
words. Longer abstracts cannot printed. Ab- 
stracts should not contain tables, drawings, 
graphs. These cannot printed either. The read- 
ing time the paper must limited minutes. 


Abstracts must typed one side the 
paper only, double-spaced, and submitted quad- 
ruplicate 11” white paper. The first 
copy should regular bond paper, not onion 
skin other thin paper. After they have been 
typed, the abstracts should checked and proof- 
read carefully since they will printed the 
form which they are submitted. 

Follow the form below preparing your 
abstract: 

Title paper: 

Sponsor (if any): 

Text abstract here 

Size slides (if any): 
Author, sponsor, and institution should appear 
the first copy only. other copies, without 
identifying data, will used divisional program 
committees for judging the acceptability the 
paper. 

The text the abstract should include 
statement the problem, subjects used, procedure, 
results, and conclusions. 

Primarily discursive, theoretical papers, case 
studies, and the like, are perfectly acceptable for 
the program. Abstracts such non-experimental 
papers must accompanied manuscript (in 
quadruplicate) the complete paper, however, 
because almost impossible judge the quality 
theoretical discussion from brief abstract 
alone. 


Where Send Abstracts 


one the divisional program chairmen. may 
submitted only one division. (See page for 
names and addresses.) Select the division which 
best represents the area interest covered the 
paper. not send abstracts the Executive 
Secretary the APA the APA Program Com- 
mittee. 

One need not member the particular 
division which sends his abstract long 
Fellow Associate the APA, the case 
nonmembers rules Section are followed. 

The deadline for receipt abstracts the 
divisional program chairmen April 10. 


REGULATIONS FOR SYMPOSIA 


Initiation. With the exception sessions 
organized the APA Program Committee, all 
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symposia are organized the divisions. Symposia 
organized interdivisional committees should 
handled symposia jointly sponsored two di- 
visions, i.e., sent the APA Program Committee 
part one division’s program with the joint 
sponsorship indicated after the title. Repetition 
symposia topics and speakers successive years 
should avoided unless unusual progress de- 
velopment have taken place the area the 
meantime. 

Individual members who wish propose topic 
detailed plans for symposium, either within 
the program one division interdivisional 
basis, should get touch with the appropriate di- 
visional program chairman (or chairmen), not with 
the APA Central Office the APA Program Com- 
mittee. proposal for symposium should indi- 
cate the topic for discussion, some comment the 
relevance the topic and the general idea the 
member has mind the basis for proposing the 
symposium, the name the chairman and each par- 
and signed pledge from each promising 
appear person participate unless prevented 
doing conditions beyond his control. 
The pledge should given card just 
required the authors individual research 
papers. This important condition met 
the proposal for symposium since member may 
participate more than one symposium the 
program. See Special Division Rules page 
regarding Division Personality and Social Psy- 
chology symposia. 

Technical Problems Only. Symposia will 
considered appropriate only the topic suf- 
ficiently technical insure progressive movement 
ideas during the session. essential that 
symposium well planned advance with 
thorough exchange views, and preferably 
manuscripts, the participants. urged that 
the number speakers each symposium kept 
minimum and that the chairman assume real 
responsibility for the effective coordination the 
session. Interdivision symposia are especially en- 
couraged. 

Deadlines. Suggestions for symposia must 
the hands the appropriate divisional program 
chairman April 10. The names and pledges 
the chairman and participants should turned 
that time, too. The divisional committee has 
submit the completed proposal (including topic, 
names, and pledges) the APA Program Com- 
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mittee May member who wishes propose 
symposium should get organized early 
possible and propose complete form 
possible, because divisional committee cannot 
estimate the potential value symposium unless 
knows who the participants are be. Only 
divisional program representative may submit the 
final symposium plans the APA Program Com- 
mittee. 


IV. REGULATIONS FOR FILMS, FILM STRIPS, 
AND SLIDES 


Films. the past, projection room and 
facilities for showing mm. sound and silent films 
will provided. Those desiring present new 
films, film strips, other audio-visual aids (includ- 
ing sound recordings) should send them finished 
form Dr. Lester Beck, Department Cinema, 
Institute Arts, University Southern California, 
Los Angeles California. Members desiring 
request the showing existing films should send the 
titles and distributors’ names, indicating order 
preference more than one film requested. The 
APA Audio-Visual Aids Committee, which Dr. 
Beck chairman, will select the films shown 
and will schedule their presentation. 

The deadline for the receipt Dr. Beck 
films, other audio-visual aids, and requests for film 
showing, April 10. Films received after this date, 
but before August will considered for showing 
but cannot announced the printed program. 

Commercial producers films desiring show 
films addition any which may selected for 
showing the Audio-Visual Aids Committee, 
should follow the rules for exhibits page 63. 

Slides. Slides not need submitted 
advance, though notification their intended use 
must made the abstract. slides will used 
symposium address, this fact must also 
made known the appropriate divisional program 
committee. The Local Arrangements Committee 
cannot take responsibility for providing projectors 
for any meeting unless they know advance that 
slides will used. 

Standard lantern slides 4”) are pre- 
ferred. slides are used this must 
stated the abstract. Those using x2” 
slides should check well advance the session 
sure that projector available that 
time; the safe side such projector should 
brought along possible. 
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SPECIAL DIVISION RULES 


All the divisions except those listed below will 
use the general APA rules: 


Division Personality and Social Psychology. 


the divisional program committee’s discretion, 
some the Individual Reports will accompanied 
Invited Discussants. Where this done, one- 
hour session will consist papers plus discussion, 
and two-hour session papers and dis- 
cussion. The time limitation minutes will 
maintained for the Individual Reports these 
sessions. 

Suggestions for symposia are accompanied 
abstracts similar those submitted for Indi- 
vidual Reports. These are limited 100- 
word general statement plus 300-word abstract 
the presentation each participant. These are 
for the use the Program Committee and will not 
printed the program issue the American 
Psychologist. 

Division inviting members request Small 
Discussion Groups specialized topics. These 
can announced the program, and have rooms 
assigned. Groups ten twenty-five are en- 
premeeting circulation manuscripts envisaged, 
these details should indicated the request. 
The name the person responsible for each group 
will printed the program. 

Division Society for the Psychological Study 
Social Issues. This division’s program for the 
1953 APA Convention will consist largely sym- 
posia and possibly discussion groups. has been 
the policy Division for several years that 
individual reports research which might ordi- 
narily considered fall within the domain 
Division handled instead Division the 
Division Personality and Social Psychology. 

Division invites suggestions from its members 
for small discussion groups special topics. The 
suggestion format should include: (1) Title. (2) 
statement more than 200 words indicating 
(a) the relevance the specialized topic the 
field psychology encompassed Division 
the contribution such discussion group could make 


May 


some the main themes and ideas that the 
group might discuss, and (c) the manner which 
the group led. (3) The suggested chair- 
man such group should also stated. 
expected that such discussion group will consist 
more than thirty members. 

Division 14, Industrial and Business Psychology. 
This division requires that abstracts must 
accompanied the paper its entirety. 


VI. DIVISION PROGRAM CHAIRMEN 


order facilitate the work the APA Con- 
vention Program Committee required that all 
division program material (papers and symposia), 
requests for meetings, etc., submitted the APA 
Program Chairman only one divisional repre- 
sentative, preferably the divisional program chair- 
man. 

VII. DEADLINES 


April Abstracts, manuscripts, and proposals 
for symposia must the hands 
divisional program chairmen (see list, 
page 68). 


April Films, etc., must the hands Dr. 
Lester Beck, Chairman, Audio-Visual 
Aids Committee. 


May for business meetings, lunch- 
eons, dinners, etc., APA divisions, 
boards, committees, etc., must the 
hands the Chairman, APA Program 
Committee. Similar requests from spe- 
cial groups, university groups, govern- 
ment agencies, etc., must the 
hands the Chairman, Local Arrange- 
ments Committee. 


Completed divisional programs indi- 
vidual papers, symposia, special meet- 
ings, etc., must the hands the 
Chairman the APA Program Com- 
mittee. addition abstracts, the 
completed divisional programs include 
the general titles and the chairmen 
the individual paper-reading sessions 
and symposium participants and chair- 
men, plus the signed pledge cards. 
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DIVISION PROGRAM CHAIRMEN 
1953 Convention 


Division Division General Psychology 
Dr. John Lacey 
Fels Research Institute 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Division the Teaching Psy- 
chology 
Dr. Richard Youtz 
Barnard College 
Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 


Division Division Experimental Psychology 
Dr. Alphonse Chapanis 
The Johns Hopkins University 
1315 St. Paul Street 
Baltimore Maryland 


Division Division Evaluation and Measure- 
ment 
Dr. Irving Lorge 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 


Division Division Childhood and Adoles- 
cence 
Dr. Herbert Wright 
Department Psychology 
University Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Division Division Personality and Social 
Psychology 
Dr. Donald Campbell 
Department Psychology 
University Chicago 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


Division The Society for the Psychological 
Study Social Issues 
Dr. Bernard Rosenthal 
Social Science Research Building 
University Chicago 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


Division 10. Division Esthetics 
Dr. Rudolph Arnheim 
Sarah Lawrence College 
Bronxville, New York 


Division 12. Division Clinical and Abnormal 
Psychology 
Dr. William Hunt 
Department Psychology 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


Division 13. Division Consulting Psychology 
Dr. Marie Skodak 
Personnel Counseling Service 
530 East Third Street 
Flint, Michigan 


Division 14. Division Industrial and Business 
Psychology 
Dr. Bernard Covner 
Dunlap and Associates, Inc 
Box 1070 
429 Atlantic Street 
Stamford, Connecticut 
Division 15. Division Educational Psychology 
Dr. Irving Lorge 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 
Division 16. Division School Psychologists 
Miss Esther Belcher 
Department Public Instruction 
Division Special Education 
Lansing Michigan 
Division 17. Division Counseling and Guid- 
ance 
Dr. John Butler 
5737 Drexel Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
Division 18. Division Psychologists Public 
Service 
Mr. Ernest Primoff 
Box 
Herndon, Virginia 
Division 19. Division Military Psychologists 
Dr. Richard Henneman 
Department Psychology 
University Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
Division 20. Division Maturity and Old Age 
Dr. Wilma Donahue 
Division Gerontology 
Institute for Human Adjustment 
University Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Chairman the APA Convention Program Com- 
mittee 
Dr. Launor Carter 
AFF Human Research Unit No. 
Box 446 
Fort Ord, California 
Chairman the Committee Audio-Visual Aids 
Dr. Lester Beck 
Department Cinema 
Institute Arts 
University Southern California 
Los Angeles California 
Chairman the Local Arrangements Committee 
Dr. Donald Johnson 
Department Psychology 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 


SOME CONTRIBUTIONS EXPERIMENTAL 
ANALYSIS BEHAVIOR PSYCHOLOGY 


SKINNER 


Harvard University 


FREQUENCY RESPONSE AND PROBABILITY 
ACTION 


study behavior—even 
those who believe this merely step 
toward subject matter another sort. 

All psychologists therefore face certain important 
common problems. The “pure” experimental study 
behavior either the field the laboratory 
its very nature concerned with problems this 
sort. Any progress may make toward solutions 
should interest everyone who deals with 
behavior for any reason whatsoever. 

example, let consider concept which, 
the most general terms, may called “prob- 
ability action.” Behavior which has already oc- 
curred and may never repeated limited in- 
terest. Psychologists are usually especially con- 
cerned with the future the organisms they study. 
They want predict what individual will 
least specify some the features which his 
behavior will exhibit under certain circumstances. 
They also frequently want control behavior 
impress certain features upon it. But what sort 
subject matter future behavior? How rep- 
resented the organism under observation? 


Generally argued implied that when 


predict arrange future course action, are 
dealing with some contemporary state the or- 
ganism which represents the specified action before 
has taken place. Thus, speak tendencies 
something the organism the moment. 
give this “something” many names—from the pre- 
paratory set experimental psychology the 
Freudian wish. Habits and instincts, dispositions 
and predispositions, attitudes, opinions, even per- 
sonality itself, are all attempts represent the 
present organism something its future behavior. 


Adapted from lecture the Thirteenth International 
Congress Psychology Stockholm, Sweden, July 1951. 


Probability action has been given the physical 
status thing. has been, speak, em- 
bodied the organism—in the neurological 
psychic states events with which habits, wishes, 
attitudes, and may identified. This solu- 
tion has forced assign extraneous properties 
behavior which are not supported the data 
and which have been quite misleading. 

The physical referent probability must 
among our data the problem would not have 
been persistent. The mistake make 
looking for property single event, oc- 
cupying only one point time. the mathe- 
maticians have noted, perhaps not unanimously, 
occurrence. the program research sum- 
marized and exemplified here, probability action 
has been attacked experimentally studying the 
repeated appearance act during appreci- 
able interval time. 

Frequency response emphasized most 
the concepts which have foreshadowed explicit 
recognition probability datum. organ- 
ism possesses “habit” the extent that certain 
form behavior observed with special fre- 
quency—attributable events the history 
the individual. possesses “instinct” the 
extent that certain form behavior observed 
with special frequency—in this case because 
membership given species. “attitude” ex- 
presses special frequency number forms 
behavior. These frequencies are the observable 
facts and may studied such rather than 
evidence for the embodiment probability 
neural psychic states. 

Dozens less technical terms serving the same 
purpose point all-abiding practical and theo- 
retical interest frequency response datum. 
say that someone tennis fan frequently 
plays tennis under appropriate circumstances. 
“enthusiastic” about skating, frequently 
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goes skating. “greatly interested” music 
plays, listens to, and talks about music fre- 
quently. The “inveterate” gambler gambles fre- 
quently. The “highly sexed” frequently engage 
sexual behavior. The linguistic effect terms 
this sort—as the more technical terms—is 
move from observation frequency in- 
ferred momentary condition. But this should not 
allowed influence the direction our re- 
search. The basic facts can discovered only 
examining behavior during appreciable intervals 
time. 

designing laboratory situation which fre- 
quency response may easily examined certain 
considerations must observed. must choose 
sample behavior which may easily identi- 
fied that repeated instances may reliably counted. 
our experiment automatic—and there are 
many advantages making so—the chosen re- 
sponse must operate apparatus. The response 
should not require much time, and should leave 
the organism ready respond again. These con- 
ditions are rather arbitrary, and our results must 
qualified accordingly, but they are easily met. 
Sometimes such response found ready-made—as 
studying so-called instinctive behavior. other 
times must be, speak, constructed. the 
case the rat, for example, has been found con- 
venient use such response hori- 
zontal bar. birds—for example, the pigeon—a 
convenient response pecking key through 
small hole the wall. Each these responses 
easily specified and can readily repeated. The 
pigeon may peck the key, for example, rapidly 
fifteen times per second. 

record the frequency such response 
could, course, use the standard polygraph, but 
another sort curve has proved much more 
convenient. pen arranged move one step 
across strip paper each time the organism re- 
sponds. The result steplike diagonal line. 
Frequency thus converted into the slope the 
recorded line. Coordinates are chosen which con- 
vert the commonest frequencies into convenient 
slopes. the organism responding rapidly, the 
line fairly steep. responds slowly, the slope 
low. does not respond all, the pen draws 
horizontal line. With little practice easy 
estimate frequencies from the slopes such 
graphs and follow changes frequency with fair 
accuracy. Fig. some actual records show the 
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Fic. Cumulative curves made pigeons under vari- 
ous schedules reinforcement showing relative uniform 
performance over wide range rates responding. 


range frequencies encountered the pigeon. 
The separate steps the pen cannot seen 
this scale. One record shows sustained rate 
18,000 responses per hour—five responses per sec- 
ond. Another record, way comparison, shows 
only 300 responses per hour—one response every 
twelve seconds—yielding very low slope. 
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Frequency response, recorded, useful 
and significant datum the experimental analysis 
behavior. sensitive “dependent variable” 
which has been found function many 
subtle experimental conditions. The degree sen- 
sitivity well illustrated some results cur- 
rent research project under the directorship Dr. 
Charles Ferster and the author. This work falls 
within the traditional field learning, subject 
which demonstrates especially well the importance 
frequency datum. Traditional experiments 
learning have usually been concerned with 
changes the character behavior. The organ- 
ism learns how something; acquires new 
behavior. But the conditions which produce this 
kind learning continue have effect when 


research, carried out under Contract 
between Harvard University and the Office Naval Re- 
search, has been under the direction the author. Dr. 
Charles Ferster has served principal investigator. 
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the character topography behavior longer 
changes appreciably. The form the response re- 


mains unaltered, but its frequency nevertheless 


still affected. 

Consider, for example, what call reward or, 
use more technical term suggested Pavlov, 
reinforcement. convenient reinforcement 
giving food hungry organism. arrange 
our apparatus that small amount food 
presented immediately after selected response 
made, observe immediate increase the 
frequency that response. reinforcing slight 
variations the form response, may mold 
behavior almost sculptor molds lump clay. 
our experiments with pigeons the response 
pecking the key the wall may conditioned 
two three minutes selecting behavior which 
progressively approaches the form this response. 
This the kind change traditionally studied 
the field learning. But when such behavior has 
been acquired, further reinforcements are not with- 
out effect. They longer change the form the 
response, but they maintain part the cur- 
rent repertoire the organism. This seen the 
simple fact that, unless response continues 
reinforced, disappears what call extinction. 
But there are many subtle degrees probability 
action between inevitable response and re- 
sponse all. 

The experiments described here are part 
extensive exploration the effect reinforce- 
ments which are only intermittently presented. 
daily life the connection between response and its 
consequences usually not invariable, for may 
depend upon events which are not fixed. 


not always win cards dice because the con- 


tingencies are remotely determined that call 
them “chance.” not inevitably find good ice 
when skating—for very obvious reasons. 
Contingencies which require the participation 
other people are especially likely uncertain. 
not always get good meal restaurant 
because chefs are not always predictable. 
not always get answer when telephone 
friend because the friend not always home. 
not always get fountain pen reaching 
into our pocket because this result depends upon 
our having put there. 

analyzing the effect intermittent reinforce- 
ment have distinguish between many different 
ways which reinforcements may scheduled. 
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some these system outside the organism, 
such clock, arranges connection between the 
movement the key and the presentation food. 
For example, response the key may rein- 
forced once every five minutes while all other re- 
sponses are allowed unreinforced. other 
schedules the reinforcements may arranged 
the organism example, may reinforce 
every fiftieth response. These cases appear 
similar the sense that reinforce intermittently 
both, but subtle differences the schedules lead 
very different results, many which are great 
practical significance. 

might study the subject specifying all pos- 
sible schedules programs reinforcement and 
determining the typical performance generated 
each. one sense this would give com- 
plete picture. But thorough analysis must 
further. Why does given schedule yield given 
performance? cannot suppose that simply 
because organisms are fond mathematics. 
need examine the way which particular 
schedule actually affects the organism. The only 
point contact between the scheduling mechanism 
and the organism occurs the moment rein- 
forcement. Dr. Ferster and have therefore at- 
tempted account for the performance character- 
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Fic. Extinction after fixed-interval reinforcement. The record has been broken into two 
segments avoid undue reduction. 


istic given schedule terms the conditions 
which prevail the moment reinforcement. The 
experimental problem separate these condi- 
tions that their contributions may evaluated. 

may represent schedule which reinforce- 
ments are arranged clock drawing vertical 
lines our cumulative graph. Fig. the lines 
are five minutes apart. response reinforced 
soon the pen reaches the first line, regardless 
how many responses have been made. Another re- 
sponse reinforced when the pen reaches the sec- 
ond line, and on. other words, simply re- 
inforce responses intervals approximately five 
minutes. Call this “fixed-interval reinforcement.” 
The organism quickly adjusts with fairly constant 
rate responding, which produces straight line 
with our method recording. The rate—the slope 
the line—is function several things. 
varies with difficulty execution: the more difficult 
the response, the lower the slope. varies with 
degree food deprivation: the hungrier the organ- 
ism, the higher the slope. And on. will 
seen, moreover, that such record not quite 
straight. After each reinforcement the pigeon 
pauses briefly—in this case for seconds. 
This due the fact that under fixed-interval 
schedule response ever reinforced just after 
reinforcement. The organism able form 
discrimination based upon the stimuli generated 
the act eating food: long this stimulation 
effective, the rate low. Thereafter the or- 
ganism responds essentially constant rate. 
would appear that stimuli due the mere passage 
time are not significantly different the organ- 
ism during the remaining part the interval. The 
organism cannot, speak, tell the difference be- 


tween, say, three and four minutes after reinforce- 
ment under these circumstances. longer fixed 
intervals—of, say, minutes—each segment 
such record smooth, positively accelerated 
curve. 

pigeon will continue indefinitely respond 
when reinforcements are spaced much min- 
utes apart. Food then received too slowly 
maintain body-weight, that extra feeding nec- 
essary between experimental periods. The behavior 
after each reinforcement shows much slower ac- 
celeration from low high rate. extinction, 
the effect self-generated stimuli seen. Figure 
example, broken into two segments show 
details more clearly. The pigeon begins usual 
low rate responding has never been 
reinforced the start the experiment immedi- 


ately after another reinforcement. higher rate 


develops smoothly during the first min- 
utes. This part the curve fair sample the 
behavior after each reinforcement 45-minute 
schedule. Eventually rate reached which 
reinforcements have been most often received. 
(This means the highest rate which the 
pigeon capable.) Because this optimal con- 
dition, the rate prevails for some time. When the 
pigeon pauses for few moments (at B), cre- 
ates condition which not optimal for reinforce- 
ment. Responding therefore not resumed for 
some time. Eventually another slow acceleration 
leads the same high rate. When this again 
broken (at C), another period slow respond- 
ing intervenes, followed another acceleration. 
Eventually the rate falls off extinction. 
though such curve complex, not disorderly. 
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external condition changes during the experimental 
period, the change rate must due conditions 
altered the bird’s own behavior. 

can test the importance the passage 
time accounting for behavior this sort giv- 
ing the pigeon external “clock.” One such clock 
consists spot light projected upon the key 
which the pigeon pecks. The spot marks time 


The response the key reinforced when the spot 
largest. When the pigeon returns the key after 
reinforcement, the spot has again become small. 
Here external stimulus, then, roughly propor- 
tional the time which has passed since the last 
reinforcement. Can used the pigeon 
discriminative stimulus? 

avoid disturbing complication must get 
the spot light into the experiment before func- 
tions clock. Suppose begin holding the 
spot still its largest size, and build the usual 
fixed-interval performance. Fig. the upper 
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Fic. First effect allowing spot light change 
size function time. Upper curve: typical perform- 
ance under fixed-interval reinforcement with the spot 
light “large” shown the circles. Lower curve: first 
effect changing the spot “small” immediately after re- 
inforcement and allowing grow linearly during the fol- 
lowing interval min. Sample sizes the spot are 
shown the circles. 
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Fic. Progressive change the pigeon’s response 
external clock. The series (1) through (5) illustrates the 
increasing effectiveness the spot light discrimina- 
tive stimulus. 


curve shows standard sample. The spot was set 
and the record typical reinforce- 
ment intervals ten minutes. now—for the 
first time—change the size the spot, letting 
begin “small” grow progressively larger dur- 
ing the interval. The spots the circles above the 
lower record give sample readings the clock 
various positions. observe that the pigeon 
sensitively controlled the size. When the spot 
small most unlike its accustomed size, and the 
rate almost zero. the spot grows, the simi- 
larity increases and the rate rises. the spot 
reaches its final standard size, the rate has reached 
exceeded the value which responses have been 
reinforced. Such curve not the effect the 
passage time; the effect stimulus gen- 
eralization from large spots smaller ones. 
Eventually, however, the correlation between the 
size the spot and the passage time felt. The 
pigeon begins, speak, “tell time.” Fig. 
series records show the progress pigeon 
learning use the clock projected upon the key. 
Groups three intervals each have been selected 
from single experimental record. Record the 
curvature already somewhat sharper than the 
preceding figure. the pigeon repeatedly ex- 
posed the changing spot and reinforced only 
when the spot large, these gradients become 
sharper still. the time Record reached, the 
pigeon not responding for approximately the first 
seven eight minutes out each ten. that 
time the spot has reached size very close opti- 
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Fic. Typical performances with the clock moving 
different speeds. The clock completes the cycle from “small” 
“large” given number minutes marked. 


mal and responding then begins and soon reaches 
very high rate. 

Eventually the pigeon characteristically waits 
fully eight out the ten minutes and responds 
rate four five responses per second during 
the remaining part the interval. has formed 
very precise size discrimination. would 
the result without added clock the pigeon had 
what call precise “sense time,” but ob- 
vious that the unamplified passage time very 
insignificant for the pigeon compared with physi- 
cal clock this sort. 

The extent the control exercised the size 
the spot beautifully illustrated withhold 
further reinforcement while allowing the clock 
run, repeating cycle after cycle the growth the 
spot from small large during extinction. The 
pigeon continues not respond during all sizes 
the spot except those close the value which has 
previously obtained reinforcement. repeated 
responses unreinforced, however, the amount 
responding the high value progressively de- 
creases. The extent the control exercised the 
spot can shown many other ways. dis- 
covered one these accident. Our experiments 
are automatic, and our apparatus used hours 
the day. When reached the laboratory one 
morning, found that pigeon had not responded 
all night long. Investigation showed that through 
oversight the clock had not been started. The 
spot had remained its smallest size for hours. 
During this time the pigeon had not made single 
response the key. 

the other extreme, can show the enormous 


stimulating power the clock stopped its opti- 
mal size. typical experiment the pigeon re- 
sponded nearly 2,000 times during single 10- 
minute interval with the clock set “large.” This 
extraordinary stimulus control far exceeds that ob- 
tained the discrete presentation dis- 
criminative stimuli. continuously varying stimu- 
lus may possibly form the basis for more sensi- 
tive psychophysical technique. 

When time has been, speak, externalized 
this way, may manipulated. For example, our 
clock may made run fast slow. one ex- 
periment, various “speeds time” were introduced 
random successive intervals. The clock might 
complete one cycle in, say, minutes, the end 
which time response would reinforced; the 
next cycle might require minutes; and on. 
The extent the control exercised over the bird’s 
behavior seen Fig. where typical perform- 
ances for range clock speeds between one cycle 
minutes and one cycle minutes are shown. 
The rate responding roughly the same for 
given size spot regardless speed change. 
The curve minutes obviously not approxi- 
mately times high that minutes, how- 
ever, should the control the spot were 
strictly equivalent both cases. 

also possible run externalized time back- 
ward. Our first experiment this sort was also 
accident. The bird was being studied with 
minute clock and was responding shown the 
left Fig. The next day, through oversight, 
the clock was run backward. The spot began large 
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Fic. The effect the clock running backwards. Left 
curve: standard performance with the clock operating 
earlier graphs. Right curve: record obtained when the 
clock was accidentally reversed. The control exercised 
the size the spot completely masks any effect the pas- 
sage time and inverts the standard curve. Successive re- 
inforcements with the clock “small” soon destroy this 
control. 
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and grew small. The first three segments the 
second curve Fig. are essentially inversions 
the segments the other curve. Since the bird 
was now reinforced when the spot was small, how- 
ever, new pattern quickly arose. The curve be- 
comes essentially linear and later stage the 
usual performance with clock developed. 

may eliminate the effect time adopting 
different schedule, which reinforcement still 
controlled clock, but the intervals are varied, 
roughly random, within certain limits and with 
given mean. such case the bird cannot predict, 
speak, when the next reinforcement 
received. This called variable-interval reinforce- 
ment. The effect uniform rate responding 
with great stability, which may maintained for 
many hours. During single experimental period 
fifteen hours bird responded 30,000 times. To- 
ward the end the record there was one pause ap- 
proximately one minute long but otherwise the bird 
did not pause longer than fifteen seconds any 


Fic. Fixed-ratio reinforcement. The ratio (r) 200 
responses per reinforcement. 


time during the fifteen hours. During this period 
the bird received less than its daily ration food. 


turn now entirely different type of. 


schedule. The moment which response 
reinforced may determined the behavior 
the organism itself. For example, may re- 
inforce every fifth response, every fiftieth response, 
every two-hundredth response. call this 
“fixed-ratio reinforcement.” industry, 
called piece-work pay. The pigeon’s behavior 
under such schedule not too difficult inter- 
pret. Figure shows short segment charac- 
teristic performance. response reinforced every 
time the pigeon completes group 200 responses. 
Just represented fixed-interval reinforce- 
ment drawing vertical lines our cumulative 
graph, here may represent fixed-ratio rein- 
forcement with series lines. When- 


ever the curve reaches one these lines response 
reinforced, matter how much time has elapsed. 

The results depend upon the size the ratio. 
For ratios which may easily maintained—for ex- 
ample, ratio 100:1 for the pigeon—the curves 
are essentially straight lines high slope. Im- 
mediately after each reinforcement, however, low 
rate responding prevails which may extended 
into long delays when the ratios are high. The 
transition from low high rate between rein- 
forcements sometimes such nature that the 
curve shows smooth gradient Fig. Other- 
wise the change from responding rapid re- 
sponding usually abrupt. The high rate which 
prevails when the organism responding appears 
due another source stimulation available 
under fixed-ratio reinforcement. addition 
clock the pigeon presumably has “counter” which 
tells how many responses has made since the 
previous reinforcement. 

increase its counter reading may im- 
mediately reinforcing the pigeon. One way 
test this add external counter comparable 
the external clock. The spot light the key 
made grow, not with the passage time, but 
with the accumulation responses. the pigeon 
does not respond, the spot remains stationary. 
With each response grows small amount. 
The effect this externalized counter dramatic. 
one experiment the pigeon was being reinforced 
approximately every responses. was proceed- 
ing over-all speed about 6,000 responses 
per hour. soon spot light was added 
the key, such way that grew from “small” 
“large” the effect responses, the rate 
went almost immediately 20,000 responses 
per hour. Pauses after reinforcement disappeared. 
Obviously the pigeon’s own “counter” much less 
effective than the spot light. possible 
carry pigeon high ratio without introducing 
appreciable pauses after reinforcement, but this 
process slow and must carried out with great 
care, presumably because the pigeon must made 
sensitive changes its own counter. 

can prove that the pigeon is, speak, 
counting its responses setting two-valued 
schedule reinforcement. reinforce the fiftieth 
response after the preceding reinforcement the 
two hundred and fiftieth, and arrange our pro- 
gram such way that there indication 
advance which ratio prevail. such 
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Fic. Two-valued reinforcement. Ratios 50:1 and 
250:1 random order. 


case, the pigeon develops steplike curve appro- 
priate ratio 50:1. But shows this, 
course, even when the ratio actually 250:1. 
Fig. for example, the segments and 
show either three four waves which are the 
gradients prevailing under reinforcement 50:1. 
The pigeon begins the ratio were 50:1, 
but after responses have been completed 
there marked decrease rate which can ex- 
plained only assuming that the bird “knows the 
score.” short period slow responding follows. 
This gives way second gradient, again roughly 
the order prevailing under 50:1 reinforcement. 
This may followed third even fourth 
gradient before reinforcement received the 
simply withhold all reinforcements, extinction 
curve emerges the form series waves, 
averaging approximately responses each. This 
cannot due the mere passage time, since 
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time does not show wavelike character. can- 
not due discrimination based upon the rate 
responding, because this should lead long 
segments high rate both fixed-interval 
and fixed-ratio reinforcement. have, then, 
take into account third source automatic 
stimulation the moment reinforcement pro- 
vided “counter.” 

can eliminate the “counter” randomizing 
schedule many different ratios. typical 
experiment with what may call “variable-ratio 
reinforcement,” response was reinforced the 
average every one hundred and ten responses, but 
actual practice the very next response re- 
sponse many 500 responses later might 
reinforced. The schedule produced rate re- 
sponding approximately 12,000 responses per 
hour, which was sustained for long periods time 
without any the oscillations rate characteristic 
fixed-ratio reinforcement. This variable-ratio 
schedule familiar everyone, because the 
fundamental feature all gambling devices. The 
pigeon making 12,000 responses per hour not far 
removed from the pathological gambler. Variable- 
ratio reinforcement engages and holds the behav- 
ior the organism with particular power. The 
magnitude its control seen when extinguish 
the response. Figure extinction curve ob- 
tained after the variable-ratio reinforcement just 
described. curve has been broken into con- 
secutive segments order avoid undue reduc- 
tion. begins with long run approximately 
7,500 responses during which there appreci- 
able retardation. The remainder the curve 
also illuminating. After short periods slow re- 
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Fic. 10. Extinction after variable-ratio reinforcement. The mean ratio was 110 responses per 
reinforcement. The record has been broken into segments. 
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sponding the pigeon returns again and again the 
original rate which, the prevailing condition 
previous reinforcements, tends perpetuate itself: 


EXPERIMENTAL DATUM 


Intermittent reinforcement widely used the 
control human behavior. Many different kinds 
wage systems illustrate it, and the schedules 
characteristic gambling devices play power- 
ful role. Almost all the complex behavior which 
used speak representing the higher men- 
tal processes arises from differential reinforcement 
which necessarily intermittent, and cannot 
evaluate such processes until the contributions 
the schedules themselves have been discovered. 
This material presented here, however, merely 
exemplify the kind result which follows when 
one takes more immediately, fre- 
quency—of response subject matter. The fol- 
lowing points seem justified. 

Frequency response extremely orderly 
datum. The curves which represent its relations 
many types independent variables are encourag- 
ingly simple and smooth. 

The results are easily reproduced. sel- 
dom necessary resort groups subjects 
this stage. The method permits direct view 
behavioral processes which have hitherto been only 
inferred. often have little use for statistical 
control the simple observation objects 
the world about us. the essential features 
given curve are not readily duplicated later ex- 
periment—in either the same another organism— 
take this, not cue resort averages, but 


warning that some relevant condition has still. 


discovered and controlled. other words, 
the uniformity our results encourages turn, 
not sampling procedures, but more rigorous 
experimental control. 

(2) the concepts and laws which 
emerge from this sort study have immediate 
reference the behavior the individual which 
lacking concepts laws which are the products 
statistical operations. When extend ex- 
perimental analysis human affairs general, 
great advantage have conceptual system 
which refers the single individual, preferably 
without comparison with group. more direct 
application the prediction and control the 


individual thus achieved. The study fre- 
quency response appears lead directly such 
system. 

Frequency response provides continuous 
account many basic processes. can follow 
curve extinction, for example, for many hours, 
and the condition the response every moment 
apparent our records. This marked con- 
trast methods and techniques which merely sam- 
ple learning process from time time, where the 
continuity the process must inferred. The 
samples are often widely spaced that the kinds 
details see these records are missed. 

must not forget the considerable advan- 
tage datum which lends itself automatic ex- 
perimentation. Many processes behavior cover 
long periods time. The records obtain from 
individual organism may cover hundreds 
hours and report millions responses. char- 
acteristically use experimental periods eight, ten, 
even fifteen hours. Personal observation such 
material unthinkable. 

Perhaps most important all, frequency 
response valuable datum just because pro- 
vides substantial basis for the concept prob- 
ability action—a concept toward which sci- 
ence behavior seems have been groping for 
many decades. Here perfectly good physical 
referent for such concept. true that the 
momentary condition the organism the tangent 
curve still abstraction—the very abstrac- 
tion which became important the physical sci- 
ences with Newton and Leibnitz. But are now 
able deal with this rigorous fashion. The 
superfluous trappings found traditional 
definitions terms like habit, attitude, wish, and 
on, may avoided. 

The points illustrated here small branch 
the field learning apply equally other 
fields behavior. Frequency response has al- 
ready proved useful studying the shaping new 
responses and the interaction between responses 
different topography. permits answer such 
question as: Does the emission Response 
alter the probability Response which resem- 
bles certain ways? has proved use- 
ful datum studying the effect discriminative 
stimuli. establish given probability re- 
sponse under Stimulus can discover the prob- 
ability that the response will made under Stimu- 
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lus which resembles The question “Is red 
different from orange green from blue?” 
quite meaningful such terms. Pattern discrimi- 
nation and the formation concepts have been 
studied with the same method. 

Frequency response also useful datum 
when two responses are being considered the 
same time. can investigate the behavior 
making choice and follow the development 
preference for one two more stimuli. The 
datum has proved especially useful study- 
ing complex behavior which two more re- 
sponses are related two more stimuli—for ex- 
ample, matching color from sample select- 
ing the opposite sample. Outside the field 
learning considerable work has been done the 
fields motivation (where frequency response 
varies with degree deprivation), emotion 
(where, for example, rate responding serves 
useful baseline observing what may call 
the effects drugs (evaluated, for 
example, against the stable baseline obtained under 
variable-interval reinforcement), and on. One 
the most promising achievements has been 
analysis punishment which confirms much the 
Freudian material repression and reveals many 
defects the use punishment technique 
control. 

The extension such results the world 
large frequently meets certain objections. the 
laboratory choose arbitrary response and 
hold the environment constant possible. Can 
our results apply behavior much greater va- 
riety emitted under conditions which are constantly 
changing? certain experimental design nec- 
essary observe frequency, can apply the re- 
sults situation where frequency cannot de- 
termined? answer here the answer which 
must given any experimental science. Labo- 
ratory experimentation designed make proc- 
ess obvious possible, separate one process 
from another, and obtain quantitative measures. 
These are the very heart experimental science. 
The history science shows that such results can 
effectively extended the world large. 
determine the shape the cooling curve only with 
the aid the physical laboratory, but have 
little doubt that the same process going 
our breakfast coffee grows cold. have evi- 
dence for this, however, and probably could not 


prove under genuine breakfast-table conditions. 
What transfer from the laboratory the casual 
world which satisfactory quantification impos- 
sible the knowledge that certain basic processes 
exist, that they are lawful, and that they probably 
account for the unpleasantly chaotic facts with 
which are faced. The gain practical effec- 
tiveness which derived from such transferred 
knowledge may be, the physical sciences have 
shown, enormous. 

Another common objection that identify 
probability response with frequency occur- 
rence, cannot legitimately apply the notion 
event which never repeated. man may 
marry only once. may engage business 
deal only once. may commit suicide only once. 
behavior this sort beyond the scope such 
analysis? The answer concerns the definition 
the unit predicted. Complex activities are not 
always “responses” the sense repeated re- 
peatable events. They are composed smaller 
units, however, which are repeatable and capable 
being studied terms frequency. The prob- 
lem again not peculiar the field behavior. 
Was possible assign given probability the 
explosion the first atomic bomb? The probabili- 
ties many the component events were soundly 
based upon data the form frequencies. But 
the explosion the bomb whole was unique 
event the history the world. Though the prob- 
ability its occurrence could not stated terms 
the frequency unit that level, could still 
evaluated. The problem predicting that 
man will commit suicide the same nature. 


SUMMARY 


The basic datum the analysis behavior has 
the status probability. The actual observed 
dependent variable frequency response. 
experimental situation which frequency may 
studied, important processes behavior are re- 
vealed continuous, orderly, and reproducible 
fashion. Concepts and laws derived from such data 
are immediately applicable the behavior the 
individual, and they should permit move 
the interpretation behavior the world 
large with the greatest possible speed. 
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importance for Soviet psychology and psychia- 

try took place. that time the USSR Acad- 
emy Sciences and the USSR Academy Medical 
Sciences were convened joint session for “free, 
creative discussion” the role the “physiological 
theory Academician I.P.Pavlov” was henceforth 
play Soviet physiology, medicine, psychiatry, 
psychology, and other more less related disci- 
plines such pedagogy and physical culture (8, 9). 

This was routine meeting scientists. 
Pravda reported all major papers full and large 
number lesser ones abridgement. Bykov and 
Ivanov-Smolenskii, undeviant “Pavlovians,” read 
the initial papers which laid down the new “line” 
and set the tone for the meeting (17). the basis 
provided these two men, past “deviations from 
the doctrine Academician were dis- 
cussed and condemned and summons issued for 
“exploitation the consistently materialist physio- 
logical theory which Academician I.P.Pavlov be- 
queathed [native and world] science.” 

The major participants the meeting publicly 
resolved dedicate their efforts rooting out past 
“perversions Pavlovian theory” and advancing 
the cause “materialist, progressive 
their respective disciplines. its concluding act, 
the joint session the USSR Academy Sciences 


the early summer 1950 event great 


and the USSR Academy Medical Sciences sent 


off “that great corypheus science, mighty 
Stalin,” letter pledging fealty the “physiological 
theory Academician I.P.Pavlov” and thanking 


This paper was written the course association with 
the Harvard Project the Soviet Social System, No. 
(038) 12909, Russian Research Center, Harvard University. 

2An examination instances “free, creative discus- 
sion” the Soviet Union shows that these generally come 
down discussion oriented toward acceptance point 
view set advance, especially the discussion pub- 
licized any extent. Since “Bolshevik criticism and self- 
criticism” are, Stalin’s own words, “requisite for the 
advancement science,” one notes such discussion fre- 
quent self-culpation and ritualized acceptance that 
which prescribed “progressive.” 


the Communist Party well the “leader and 
teacher” for its interest and guidance (18). 

One outcome the “Pavlovian sessions” was the 
public acknowledgment the “declarative nature” 
Soviet psychiatry’s adherence Pavlovian con- 
ceptions. This situation was rectified 
promptly. However, the Soviet Union else- 
where there are frequently large discrepancies 
noted between published program and real accom- 
plishment, between stated theory and everyday 
practice. the basis available literature is, 
course, still too early gauge what the Soviet 
mean actuality for Soviet psychiatry. But 
possible sketch briefly the state and condition 
psychiatric practice for the year two preceding 
the Pavlovian sessions order allow one guess 
the degree effort that will necessary 
achieve reorganization and advancement psy- 
chiatry along Pavlovian lines. 

Psychiatric practice the USSR distinguishes 
least four therapies: work therapy, physiotherapy, 
psychotherapy, and “active therapy” which includes 
therapy based the main chemical, electrical, 
and surgical methods (5, 12). Though their im- 
portance recognized many quarters, the first 
three are for variety reasons poorly developed; 
while the last greatly predominates and wide- 
spread application (1). 

1949 physiotherapy made some advances, but 
insufficiency equipment and lack trained per- 
sonnel continue retarding factors. 

advances work therapy have been noted for 
1949. Where work therapy practiced, fre- 
quently assigned secondary role and sometimes 
even opposed active therapy the one ex- 
cludes the other. Thus, the Kuibyshev Hospital 
its annual report observes that “the application 
active therapy the hospital grows with each year 
[so that] one may note 1949 the predominance 
active therapy (56%) over work therapy 
(35%).” Banshchikov and Rapoport observe that 
“this important form treatment, especially for 


a 


chronic patients, does not occupy rightful place 
among other methods.” 

The neglect work therapy may traced 
variety factors: inadequate space allotment, over- 
crowding, lack raw materials, limited personnel 
with requisite training, etc., well “over- 
enthusiasm for active therapy.” regards the 
latter, there seems either failure recognize 
the need simultaneous supplementary approaches 
psychiatric states or, recognized, failure 
apply them. 

Psychotherapy the least developed the listed 
therapies. However, now stated that “the appli- 
cation psychotherapy [in the been en- 
tirely insufficient” and that “recent years have clearly 
revealed its role the treatment number 
illnesses” (1., 46). Since the number stable 
remissions claimed for active therapy undoubt- 
edly partial function the application auxil- 
iary psychotherapy, the neglect the latter plus 
the infrequency systematic follow-up studies 
large-scale basis make one suspicious the 
statistics purporting register the number stable 
remissions obtained; especially when, addition, 
there some evidence too considerable latitude 
the report stable remission. 

Banshchikov and Rapoport say that “at the 
present time the application psychotherapy 
both hospitals and dispensaries bears fortuitous 
character” and that “it frequently carried out 
low level.” this situation 
argued for appealing the new Pavlovianism 
which supposed furnish the “necessary” theo- 
retical underpinning and sanctioning psycho- 
therapy acceptable psychiatric technique. 
Thus, the view affirmed that psychotherapy 
defensible and worth-while technique because “the 
importance psychotherapy given theoretical 
foundation through the physiological theory 
Pavlov hypnotic sleep, [through his theory 
the influence cortical action upon the func- 
tion the organism, etc.” (1, 46). 

The same factors which have served hold back 
work therapy have operated keep psychotherapy 
backward state (2, 13). Banshchikov and 
Rapoport suggest that this also due the “ab- 
sence superior and up-to-date manuals psycho- 
therapy.” The fundamental reason, however, has 
doubt been lodged the official suspicion 


Read “psychic action” since cortex loosly equated with 
psyche general thinking. 
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psychotherapy idealist technique, being 
based,” and probably contami- 
nated with “decadent Freudian notions the un- 
conscious.” society where conscious motiva- 
tion stressed and singled out for official approval, 
this can fatal the development psychiatric- 
ally suitable therapies (7, pp. 

There now remains consider active therapy. 
Grouped under this form therapy are, the 
main, insulin shock therapy, electro- and pharmaco- 
convulsive therapy, sulphotherapy, and sleep ther- 
apy (12). Although penicillin therapy, blood 
transfusion therapy, pneumoencephaly, malarial in- 
fection, vitaminization, and the like are also forms 
active therapy the Soviet Union, these are 
minor forms and constitute mere fraction it. 

The last few years have seen steady growth 
the number hospitals equipped undertake 
active therapy and, presumably, increase the 
quality psychiatric personnel and direction. Bet- 
ter cooperation with psychiatric institutes and 
clinics also reported. 

For example, 1950 X-ray apparatus was al- 
ready available psychiatric hospitals the 
USSR, while the number smaller hospitals un- 
supplied with electric current fast diminishing. 
The stock necessary medicaments now more 
certain and, whereas 1949 some hospitals com- 
plained intermittent lacks insulin since there 
was not enough around, 1950 affirmed 
that, spite increased demand, only miscal- 
culation the part distributing planning or- 
ganizations can account for local failures insulin 
supply. However, spite steady improvements 
both personnel and materiel, any given hos- 
pital the number patients undergoing active 
therapy during 1949 still varied much 
50% among the over 100 hospitals designated 
equipped undertake such therapy the USSR. 

Insulin shock therapy looked upon with grow- 
ing favor and coming to:be increasingly pre- 
ferred electroconvulsive therapy. Thus, accord- 
ing annual reports, 1949 70% the hospitals 
outside the employed insulin shock ther- 
apy, against only 61% 1948. 1949 
those patients treated active therapy the 
RSFSR 53.6% were administered insulin shock 
therapy against 33% electroconvulsive therapy. 
(Sleep therapy registered only 6.9%, pharmaco-con- 
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vulsive therapy 2.9%, combined therapy such in- 
sulin plus electroshock plus sulphozene 3.6%.) 


1950 the percentage shifted even further favor of, 


insulin shock 

Sulphotherapy enjoys considerable popularity and 
employed least one-third the psychiatric 
hospitals the USSR. Sulphotherapy, particularly 
the form sulphozene with its heightening 
temperature, has been applied chiefly schizo- 
phrenia long standing, and success comparable 
that insulin shock therapy cases lesser 
standing widely claimed for it. 

Abuses the use both sulpho- and electro- 
convulsive therapy have been noted and censured. 
some hospitals electroshock has been freely em- 
ployed for quieting excited patients, and 1951 
the Kostitshenskii Hospital was put record 
having employed tens times some individu- 
als for purposes pacification. 1949 the ad- 
ministration electroshock children one 
Leningrad hospital was halted after the subsequent 
appearance epileptiform convulsions stubbornly 
resistant treatment. And the employment 
“preparations sulphur not for active therapy, 
but only symptomatic method, gaining 
[thereby] not much improvement the patient’s 
state temporary immobilization disturbed 
patients,” comes for its share condemnation 
(1, pp. 36-38). 

There remains consider sleep therapy. With 
the adoption official brand Pavlovianism 
Soviet psychiatry, “it natural that this form 
treatment (based Pavlov’s principle protective 
inhibition, very effective proper application, and 
without complications) cannot but become wide- 


spread Soviet psychoneurological hospitals, 


pecially [these] days when the theoretical ex- 
ploitation and practical application Pavlov’s 
theory the fundamental problem Soviet medi- 
cine and physiology” (1, 39). 

1949 sleep therapy was carried out hos- 
pitals the USSR, and the number has since, 
doubt, increased. However, the number patients 
treated sleep therapy runs poor third the 


The noted trend away from electroshock therapy con- 
firmed recent decree, sharply circumscribing the ap- 
plication and practice electroshock therapy: [Decision 
the Scientific Council the USSR Academy Medical 
Sciences’ Division Clinical Medicine, May 16, 1952: 
the application electroshock for the treatment mental 
Zh. Nevropatol. Psikhiatr., 1952, 52(8), 71-73. 


number treated the insulin shock and electrocon- 
vulsive therapies. 

Intermittent sleep preferred prolonged sleep 
since easier provide for necessary nursing 
care, proper observation, and minimum toxi- 
city. The favorite drug for inducing sleep sodium 
amytal, the supply which until recently has been 
insufficient meet routine hospital needs. 

Many cases reported sleep therapy must 
ruled out such, since they not approximate 
the physiological sleep that Pavlovian theory de- 
mands. Either the sleep superficial has been 
substituted deep narcosis with toxic effects. 
Neither regarded satisfactory, since neither can 
exercise “protective inhibition.” 

The effective administration sleep therapy 
hampered lack trained personnel, overcrowd- 
ing, absence sufficiently isolated quarters, inade- 
quate supplies sleep-inducing preparations, and 
the like. Although these are formidable obstacles, 
the application sleep therapy may expected 
increase only demonstrate Pavlovianization 
psychiatric treatment. 

Leucotomy, considered surgical form active 
therapy, was introduced into general practice 
1947 the USSR (6, 15, 16), but 1950 was 
banned the USSR Ministry Public Health 
after “special investigation” and “free, creative dis- 
cussion” (14). Leucotomy was denounced being 
“nihilistic outlook,” “theoretically unfounded,” 
“antipsychiatric and antiphysi- 
ological,” “destructive the functional unity the 
cortex and the thalamus,” “unsoviet its approach 
the patient,” “monstrously cruel,” “disintegra- 
tive,” and “therapeutically ineffective” (3, 

The picture that emerges from this brief sketch 
psychiatric practice the Soviet Union not 
only informative, but indicative also the ob- 
stacles overcome before Soviet psychiatry can 
whether the Pavlovianism decreed for will 
more than ritualistic and terminological. After all, 
Soviet psychiatrists are interested curing their 
mentally ill well upholding for the record 
officially approved theory. How they, then, pro- 
pose manage both their big problem. 


leucotomy was practiced, proponents the 
method strove establish Soviet priority for it. Once 
was put out official favor, however, priority was ascribed 
the Portuguese physician, Egas Moniz. 
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PSYCHOLOGY MEDICAL EDUCATION' 


IVAN NORMAN MENSH 
Washington University School Medicine 


state owned, and municipally owned medical 
schools. the 79, are two-year schools only, 
providing training the basic sciences but not in- 
cluding the junior and senior years medical edu- 
cation. More than 26,000 students (1) are en- 
rolled the medical and basic science schools, 
over 6,000 graduated MD’s funds 
available these schools totalled 110 
million dollars, and their budgets are million 
for the year. The possibilities for the influence 
psychology, through teaching psychology the 
medical schools, are easily apparent from these data. 
That the psychological threshold (zeitgeist, 
610) for such influence present evident 
least four directions activity. The Fourth World 
Health Assembly raised the question, “How can 
doctors trained more effectively give modern 
health care?” three-point program was sug- 
gested, with the first element specifically involving 
the teaching psychology the medical student: 
“Let undergraduate curricula play down physics 
and chemistry, play psychology, anthropology, 
and sociology.” The other points recommended 
that medical students get know the sur- 
roundings which the patient might, 
under supervision trained social worker, make 
home doctors and nurses 
trained work team, “to study together the 


the there are privately owned, 


total care the patient.” Psychology has 


nificant role education throughout this three- 
point program. 

Other evidence reflected one the Current 
Trends Psychology Series (4). the fourth 
volume the series but the first deal entirely 
with the relation psychology medicine. Among 
the eight papers “Psychology Medical Educa- 
tion,” Carlyle Jacobsen who has been active 

Schools, APA Education and Training Board’s Committee 
Psychology Other Professional Schools. 

Grateful acknowledgment made Dr. Ruth Tol- 
man who stimulated this survey, colleagues medi- 
cal education who cooperated this study, and Mrs. 
Barbara Richman and Mrs. Norma Wamsley for their 
help this presentation. 


this field for the past twenty years. The other 
contributors discussed psychology and medicine, 
public health, experimental psychopathology, neuro- 
logical research, psychiatry, gerontology, and medi- 
cine and psychology England. 

third area interest appeared the 1951 
APA meeting, when several psychologists medi- 
cal schools informally and tentatively proposed 
workshop for mutual exchange ideas and infor- 
mation among colleagues medical education. 
Plans are under way further this proposal, and 
active are Charles Strother, Robert Watson, Walter 
Wilkins, and George Also this 
meeting, the APA Board Directors made recom- 
mendations for organization and procedures which 
brought about the formation the Education and 
Training Board. One the committees the 
Board was designated, under the chairmanship 
Dr. Ruth Tolman, for Psychology Other Profes- 
sional Schools; and subcommittee, chaired the 
writer, was arranged for medical schools. There 
are then least four lines evidence for increased 
awareness the significance psychology medi- 
cal education. 

SURVEY DATA 


Copies cover letter and questionnaire form 
were sent psychologists connected with the 
schools. These were reported their re- 
spective medical school catalogs members 
faculty staff some capacity. addition, 
other medical schools were covered sending the 
forms psychologist the neighborhood the 
school, someone believed have access the in- 
formation required. This information was asked 
all respondents the following questions: 

Division the Teaching Psychology, invited Louis 
Cohen organize for the 1952 APA meetings discussion 
group the topic content psychology courses for 
medical students. 

The data not include information from catalog list- 
ings because their unreliability. However, the sum- 
mary over-all view presented make more compre- 
hensive the survey and afford estimate the situation 
schools from which not have firsthand reports. 
Twelve the school catalogs listed psychologists. 
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How many psychologists are your medical school 
their names, degrees, and faculty staff titles. 

What are the present activities these psychologists 
the staff your medical school 

What text books psychology are used, teaching 
one the activities? 

How adequate and satisfactory you consider: (a) 
Present activities psychologists this setting? Cur- 
rently used text 

the basis your information, can you make rec- 
ommendations for: Improvement such programs? 
(6) How accomplish extension other medical schools? 

The questionnaires were mailed early De- 
cember, 1951, and mid-January, 1952 there had 
been returned 45, per cent return, covering 
per cent all the medical schools the 
Nine the schools (20 per cent our returned 
sample) reported psychologists their faculties. 

The data were analyzed along several dimensions 
obtain picture the role psychology and 
psychologists medical education. study was 
made the highest degree earned, the years these 
were attained, and full- part-time activity 
medical school faculties. Eighty per cent the 
full-time and the same proportion part-time 
faculty members have taken their degree within the 
past decade, suggesting relatively young group. 
those with degrees earned and including 
1941, (69 per cent) are diplomates clinical 
psychology; the younger group only have 
ABEPP diplomas, less than per cent their total 
number. The PhD degree and five years experi- 
ence, equivalent training and experience, re- 
quired ABEPP may account for the difference 
least part. All but one the older sample are 
APA members, while the younger group only 
per cent belong APA. 

the 143 psychologists medical faculties 
only per cent are employed full time the 
schools. Black’s survey (2) per cent sam- 
ple drawn from the 1948 APA Directory reported 
that per cent the psychologists academic 
work are employed full time, per cent greater 
than our sample. Black further reported that 
per cent the full-time academicians surveyed 
had. PhD’s and per cent had MA’s; with per 
cent the part-time sample with PhD’s and per 
cent with MA’s. The respective per cents for our 
sample are 61, 25, 49, and 35. Whereas Black’s 
sample, PhD’s did per cent the academic work 
and per cent the clinical, our PhD academic 
clinicians, clinical academicians, you will, 
represented per cent; and Black’s MA’s did 


and per cents, respectively, compared our 
per cent. Over all, per cent both Black’s 
and the present sample have PhD’s, per cent 
and per cent have MA’s, respectively; and only 
per cent Black’s 2037 sample but per cent 
our 143 sample have “other” degrees. 

Although APA membership not necessarily 
prerequisite employment psychologists, 
whether medical schools other activities, 
interest study this characteristic our 
sample. Sixty-four per cent are APA members. 
the who belong APA, are Fellows and 
all have divisional affiliations; but the As- 
sociates only have such divisional well 
APA membership. would expected, the larg- 
est proportion affiliation with Division 12—38 
per cent the 124 belong it. 

Although comparable data are not available for 
medical school faculties other professional fields, 
for psychologists other activities, studied 
the sex ratio our sample. The ratio was ap- 
proximately the same among both full- and part- 
time faculty, with per cent the sample male. 

significant factor the role psychology 
medical education the prestige attained psy- 
chologists who represent our professional field. One 
the symbols prestige the academic world 
the rank accorded individual his college 
university. The distribution academic ranks 
and titles among our sample 143 psychologists 
medical schools revealed that the greatest discrep- 
ancy lies the full professor category and the 
“other,” the latter principally because the large 
number (24 per cent the total) our colleagues 
who are called “psychologists,” without academic 
rank. Forty-six per cent psychologists medi- 
cal schools hold academic rank instructor 
higher, while per cent their colleagues other 
academic fields well, and among the latter 
the higher ranks, particularly full professor, are 
much more frequent (33 per cent Black’s sam- 
ple, only per cent the present sample). 

Turning now the activities these 143 rep- 
resentatives psychology medical schools, 
find that they practice the clinical triad 
teaching, service both diagnosis and treatment, 
and research. schools courses psychology 
are taught medical students, psychiatric 
psychology, and medical interns and 
other professional students. Diagnostic services 
with both hospitalized and outpatients are provided 
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major activity, and psychotherapy offered. 


The course titles varied widely: child development, 


medical psychology, experimental method, psycho- 
metric methods, psychopathology, behavior theory, 
quantitative methods, research, application psy- 
chological testing, and principles psychology. 
The texts used also varied widely: schools used 
none, and single text was mentioned the other 
schools more than twice. Several psychologists 
commented the need for adequate text 
psychology for use medical education. 

Questions and the questionnaire were de- 
signed produce responses which would give the 
committee information opinions our col- 
leagues medical education, opinions current 
and future activities—diagnosis and prediction 
the role psychology medical education. Psy- 
chologists the schools reported ade- 
quate their activities, felt theirs were inadequate 
unsatisfactory, and did not comment. Five 
respondents saw need better integrate their 
programs into the medical school curricula; urged 
the necessity understanding the importance 
“selling” psychology quality its services and 
increased attention public relations between 
psychology and medicine all branches; and 
colleagues wrote that more, and better-trained, psy- 
chologists would much satisfy the demands 
medicine well improve relations with psy- 
chiatry and other branches medicine. Seven 
the schools described current plans enlarge 
the physical facilities available psychology, and 
increase the number staff. 


SUMMARY 


This report summarizes survey the teaching 
including the basic science schools which not 
beyond the first two years medical education. 
Questionnaires about the number and activities 
psychologists medical education, and their opin- 
ions these factors, were sent psychologists. 
these, were medical school faculties, and 
others were geographically near medical schools. 
Forty-five questionnaires were returned; the re- 
maining schools were surveyed examining their 
catalogs. Nine the respondents reported 
psychologists connected with the schools, and 
the catalogs listed psychologists. Thus, 
per cent the medical schools this country have 
psychologists staff faculty. 


Among schools (cf. footnote there are 255 
psychologists, 130 whom are full-time members 
their faculties. These are relatively young, 
chronologically and/or professionally, for per 
cent earned their highest degree within the past 
decade. general, the level formal training 
our sample the order that reported 
Black (2) his survey 1949. Black’s study 
APA sample suggests look APA member- 
ship the medical school sample. About 
belong APA, and the per cent who belong, 
per cent are Fellow Associate the Division 
Clinical and Abnormal psychology. Further 
comparison Black’s data and those the present 
study indicates that many fewer psychologists at- 
tain rank professor medical schools, less than 
per cent compared per cent other 
academic psychology. 

Finally, the respondents medical 
faculties reported their activities adequate, 
felt theirs were inadequate unsatisfactory, and 
did not comment. Five respondents saw need 
better integrate their programs into the medical 
school curricula; urged the necessity under- 
standing the importance “selling” psychology 
quality its services and increased attention 
public relations between psychology and medi- 
cine all branches; and colleagues wrote that 
more, and better-trained, psychologists would 
much satisfy the demands medicine well 
improve relations with psychiatry and other 
branches medicine. Seven the schools de- 
scribed current plans enlarge the physical facili- 
ties available psychology, and increase the 


number staff. the whole, these data repre- 


sent initial source information about the 
teaching psychology medical schools. 
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Comment 


Life Membership 


Persons who are sixty-five years age and who have 
been Associates Fellows the APA for twenty years 
can become Life Members requesting that status. 
Life Members pay dues but retain all the other 
rights members, except that they may not receive 
the publications the APA free. They may, however, 
purchase the publications the reduced rates that ap- 
ply for members, and, matter fact, they 
the present time receive complimentary copies the 
Directory and the American Psychologist. Life Mem- 
bers are not under the present By-Laws eligible for 
election President-elect, but that omission prob- 
ably oversight and also right that would 
but rarely exercised. (William James was elected Presi- 
dent the APA for the second time 1904 when 
was 62, Stanley Hall for the second time 1924 when 
was 80.) 

problem about Life Membership arises because 
status obtained only member’s request. Does 
such request imply indigence desire for inactive 
status? many will not apply. Should Life Mem- 
bership perhaps conferred recognition the 
member’s past service the APA? Would such recog- 
nition, given without the beneficiary’s initiative, de- 
sirable? 


present January 1953) there are 104 Life Mem- 


bers. The distribution their ages (omitting three 
with unknown ages) follows: 


90-94: 75-79: 
85-89: 70-75: 
80-84: 65-69: 


Who are they? They were all known the APA, many 
them well-known, some time, and some still are. 
(aged 66) “know” (can identify, have corresponded 
with talked with, have read papers by) them 
and recognize the names more, leaving only 
who are mysterious me. Nine them were trained 
for the Army with Camp Greenleaf 1918, but 
four those nine have not heard years. Still 
all them have been paying their steadily increasing 
APA dues for twenty, thirty forty years. The Dean 
the Life Members Bryan, who paid dues 
for years. was present the organization meet- 
ing the APA Clark University July 1892. 
now ninety-two, still interested psychology, 
enough correspond with Wayne Dennis about that 
1892 meeting and fill out his questionnaire for the 
1951 Directory. 

Perhaps have here index active interest 
APA affairs. Does the Life Member return his ques- 


tionnaire for the Directory? Sixty-five the 104 
(63%) did, compared with 80% the entire mem- 
bership. age not much less ready than youth 
participate the APA’s affairs. 

Since 1892 the APA has had 126 officers (Presidents, 
Secretaries, Treasurers, Directors, members the old 
Council). these are living, are still members 
the APA, and are over. Two years ago 
them were Life Members and those eligible for 
Life Membership were Fellows. year later Were 
Life Members and those eligible were Fellows. 
Now are Life Members and are Fellows, including 
the who have just turned 65. Some those who 
have recently requested change status did because 
reminded them the possibility corresponding 
with them about the nature Life Membership. 

Let summarize complicated correspondence that 
had the fall 1951 with these past-officers. 
Some these men felt that was natural request 
Life Membership when they became eligible and that 
opprobrium was attached the status. They either 
were already Life Members were about request 
the change now that they had been put mind it. 
Those over who were remaining Fellows did 
because they did not wish imply desire for pro- 
fessional inactivity, because out loyalty they 
wished continue participate APA affairs, be- 


_cause out loyalty they thought they should pay dues 


long they could afford it, because (but these 
men were under misapprehension) they wanted still 
receive the APA publications. one said would 
embarrassed confessing gerontic indigence, but 
some with adequate means after retirement said that 
they thought they should continue pay dues they 
could afford to. think, however, that sentiment dur- 
ing the past year may have changed somewhat, for six 
these older men have now requested Life Member- 
ship and the eight past officers who are now 
over and who are still Fellows, five have only just 
turned and only three are over 70. 

There was 1951 very general sentiment favor 
making Life Membership automatic age and 
after years service. obliged request 
this status for some persons carries implications—in- 
correct ones, perhaps—that are unnecessary. Why not 
let all members become emeritus when they have met 
the prerequisites age and service? 

That thought leads you the actuarial tables. Sup- 
pose now that the APA were reach steady state 
10,000 members—a convenient number, although 
present must least thousand beyond it. Im- 
agine the APA’s staying constant 10,000 for years, 
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CoMMENT 


and assume that resignations occur death only, that 
elections are age 30, and that the members are 
women, who have, course, longer lives than men. 
(The APA used female. Lately the new As- 
sociates have been about female. The APA survey 
May 1952 shows the APA as.27.6% female.) This 
model would elect 222 new Associates age every 
year, would have 7,854 members age over, 
over, and 100 over. The oldest average 
member would die 102. Would 6,983 members 
10,000-member APA willing support free the 
other 3,017 members, giving them vote without dues 
and probably without free journals? The arrangement 
seems improbable. not impossible social pat- 
tern but somewhat too gerontocratic for democratic 
America. 

avoid this difficulty ventured 1951 sug- 
gest fellow geronts that the Life Membership 
class might limited certain proportion the 
membership (say, 200 out 10,000) and that older 
members, qualified age and service, elected the 
class recognition exceptional past service the 
APA. This suggestion brought out clearly negative 
response. Let not, voice democracy, 
have yet another honor (mixed with the difficulties 
adjustment retirement) for people feel badly 
about not getting. Some thought that Associates might 
shut out from, Life Membership, which could then 
given automatically Fellows. Others that As- 
sociate who has been active enough pay dues for 
twenty years ought able his old age settle 
down emeritus status and not forced out the 
APA his dwindling income. 

have, course, way predicting whether our 
annual horde new Associates will presently get ad- 
vanced Fellows whether they will stick with 
the APA they not get advanced. Only seven 
the present 104 Life Members skipped being Fellow, 
each having remained Associates from years, 
but this datum proves little since Associateship has been 
existence for only years. true that there 
have not yet been many resignations Associates, 
either self-action being arrears for dues, 
although the recent increase dues after the first five 
years may discourage Associates from standing for 
years. There also the fact that large numbers 
the new Associates did not cooperate with the APA 
returning the questionnaire for the 1951 Directory. 
Just how enthusiastic are these new Associates? the 
APA eventually reaches steady state, there will cer- 
tainly many resignations for reasons other than 
death, and its age-distribution will drop from age 
much more rapidly than does the life-expectancy curve. 


10,000-member APA would thus not have 3,000 Life 
Members, but even 1,000 would seem too many, 
would they not? 

Few realize how young the APA has become, 
how the recent influxes Associates have packed the 
APA with youth. Compare the two columns fre- 
quencies below. There the column for “APA Popula- 
tion” gives frequencies proportional the actual sort- 
ing the sample 6,560 APA members made May 
1952, adjusted base 10,000 members age 30. 
The column for “Life Tables” gives the modern actu- 
arial figures for population men every woman 
for 10,000 persons age 30. 


Age age and older Age age and older 
APA Life APA Life 

Pop. Tables Pop. Tables 
12159 10070 224 3017 
10000 10000 102 2165 
4866 7854 816 
1911 5956 132 
576 3947 100 


There shines the measure our adolescence! Where 
are our two centenarians? have none. Where are 
our 132 nonegenarians? have only one fact and 
would have only two this 10,000 base. Actually the 
APA has now considerably more than 121 persons who 
are years old older, and them 104 are Life 
Members. had 10,000 members age and 
resignation occurred death only, then would have 
3,017 members over. The future frequencies 
are not, however, predicted from present fre- 
quencies, nor from the life tables either. There al- 
ready new social dynamic within the APA and 
one can say how will affect future resignations. Cer- 
tainly the present By-Laws, written with democratic 
generosity, could lead, few the new members re- 
sign and all eventually claim their rights, geronto- 
cratic imbalance. What should do? 

seems that there are two possible conserva- 
tive actions. One leave well enough alone for the 
present. When only eligible past-officers had 
chosen Life Membership, the status seemed fairly un- 
attractive. Now that out have preferred 
assert their gerontic rights and there are only past- 
officers over 70, may that the odium attached 
this status evaporating. would, course, still 
possible have thousand even three thousand 
members due time choosing desirable status for 
the aged, but the increase would slow and 
alarmed electorate would have plenty time change 
the By-Laws. 

The other possibility make election Life 
Membership automatic. too large emeritus class 
feared, then the term service could increased 
years. Perhaps the age threshold could in- 
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creased 70, but that case think the Board 
Directors should empowered make exceptions. 
They would make them for the man whose income 
greatly diminished before 70. own preference 
would for keep the age and not ex- 
clude Associates, becoming more aristocratic later 
necessary. 

The Divisions need look their own By-Laws, 
for some Divisions ignore Life Membership. far 
Fellow has been excluded from Division because 
became Life Member, but Fellow contemplating 
change might hesitate scrutinized his Division’s 
By-Laws. 

Fortunately there great hurry about getting this 
matter settled and preliminary adjustment made now 
could changed again later. Even efficient America 
have not learned grow old faster. fact 
have actually learned slow that process down. 

Harvard University 


Medical Acceptance the Clinical Psychologist 
Private Practice 


belief that every clinical psychologist pri- 
vate practice has experienced and continues experi- 
ence the unpleasant situation the medical practitioner 
ignoring the clinical function the psychologist 
favor the psychiatric handling the case. The 
tradition and the ethics the medical profession have 
been confine referral cases fellow medical prac- 
titioners. Now comes the clinical psychologist who de- 
clares himself competent and qualified person 
for the handling the emotionally ill patients and ex- 
pects obtain the physician’s acceptance his status. 
But with very few exceptions, the physician turns 
specialists his own profession for desired psycho- 
diagnostics psychotherapy. 

order examine this situation systematically, 
undertook the task interviewing 100 physicians 
random basis the city and county Los Angeles. 
felt that the most adequate approach would one 
based informal interview which would allow for 
free, spontaneous, and nonprotective behavior the 
part the physician. The results were essentially 
follows: 

every instance, the doctor’s reception was cour- 
teous and respectful. 

almost all instances, the physician took time 
out from his practice engage friendly discussion. 

Although calling card indicated the status 
“clinical and child psychologist,” not one single in- 
stance the 100 calls did the physician show recog- 
nition the term “clinical,” but instead initiated the 
conversation some aspect child problems. 


About per cent the doctors asked about the 
required educational training the clinical psycholo- 
gist. Virtually all were amazed that the years train- 
ing approximated that the medical profession. 

Characteristically, the medical attitude was one 
regarding the clinical psychologist “testing” prac- 
titioner rather than psychotherapist. 

all the contacts, the impression was strongly 
gained that the physician knew few, any, details 
any specialized training for the psychiatrist; the gen- 
eral attitude prevailed that since the psychiatrist was 
MD, was obviously competent. 

only one instance did physician raise direct 
question relating the comparative qualifications 
the psychiatrist and the clinical psychologist. His ques- 
tion was: “Just what can the clinical psychologist 
that the cannot do?” 

Only one case out the 100 showed initial 
recognition and appreciation the competency the 
clinical psychologist. This was 
whose training was the Menninger Clinic and whose 
relationships with the clinical psychologists that in- 
stitution were quite extensive. 

the basis these results, evident that the 
clinical psychologist occupies most difficult position 
terms his professional status private practice. 
Everyone knows what dentist does; everyone knows 
the function architect attorney. Yet 
have here the situation highly trained professional 
person private practice and virtually one knows 
for what purpose exists. The layman does not know. 
The one profession which most urgently needs know 
also does not know. often wonder whether our- 
selves, psychologists, actually know? 

Let evaluate point above, the direct question 
raised the physician, neurosurgeon, “Just what can 
the clinical psychologist that the psychiatrist can- 
not do?” 

How many can answer that question? Until 
such time undertake make our specific qualifi- 
cations known, there cannot profession clinical 
psychologists. And the designation clinical 
psychologist, are dealing with ambiguous terminol- 
ogy. Etymologically, the word clinical refers bedside 
hospital. Obviously the designation arose from early 
work the psychological clinics, but use the classifi- 
cation clinical relation private practice conveys 
significance either the man the street the 
physician. 

Similarly, the term psychologist also open ques- 
tion. Although like define psychology the sci- 
ence human behavior, let not overlook the fact 
that the word psychologist its technical sense still 
means the science the mind the science mental 
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operations. therefore small wonder that are 
regarded simply mental testers. 

were attempt depict the actual work 
the clinical psychologist private practice would 
need indicate that the irregularities the per- 
sonality with which are concerned. Therefore, logi- 
cally, not deal with the mind mental opera- 
tions. wish become more specific, would 
have say that the clinical psychologist private 
practice concerned with the science human emo- 
tions and their disturbances. made use term 
which would actually tell the public what do, 
would inviting more direct interest and apprecia- 
tion our specialization. 

There exists further and perhaps more serious dis- 
advantage the retention the present terminology. 
Those who have been private practice for some 
time have already become acquainted with the chronic 
problem the physician being unable succeed his 
referral case psychologist. Because tradi- 
tional factors the practice medicine and the lack 
recognition and understanding the qualifications 
and competency the clinical psychologist, only 
trickle medical referrals being made us. 
have major problem even with this trickle. 

The dilemma something like this: The physician 
who appreciates the functional nature his case and 
who happens also appreciate the work clinical 
psychologist, will make such necessary and suitable re- 
ferral. But the physician characteristically tells that 
precisely this point that his patient “freezes 
up.” The patient regards insult his intelli- 
doctor trying say? That out mind?” 

like call this attitude one resistance and 
let the matter drop. But were examine the 
patient’s emotions, would detect some method his 
madness. the patient, the word “psychologist” still 
means person who treats the mind. And, after all, 
not right? That exactly what psyche-logos means. 
Therefore why should the patient permit his ego 
sustain serious injury? From the patient’s point 
view, his symptoms are quite real. actual 
say him that what needs psychologist only 
further choke that bit life which left the 
clinical psychologist private practice. 

would therefore seem that there urgent need 
for necessary revision the present classification 
clinical psychologist terminology which would 
more appropriate the functions the psychologist 
private practice. Some such terms medical psy- 
chologist, behavior pathologist, emotionologist, pos- 
sibly, psychopathologist might utilized lieu the 
current designation. 


particular significance the very encouraging re- 
port currently released the California Medical Asso- 


ciation committee the licensing clinical psycholo- 


gists. states part: 


Our investigation has shown that the adequately trained 
clinical psychologist private practice highly trained 
and skilled person. has clear appreciation his 
medical limitations. has desire cooperate with the 
medical profession and generally has high ethical standards 
and professional attitudes that are trustworthy. 


far can determined, this report marks the 
very first instance official (California) medical rec- 
ognition the status the clinical psychologist 
private practice. Its contribution clinical psychology 
lies not only its support state licensing, but its 
singularly informative character for physicians the 
State California. Ironically, has performed task 
which has been scandalously neglected our own pro- 
fession. 

The following recommendations are set forth 
measures promote the progress, let alone the sur- 
vival, the clinical psychologists private practice: 

That effect accessibility national and county 
medical journals for timely publications papers re- 
lating our research and performance the psycho- 
somatic field and other psychopathological areas. 

That develop and distribute the medical pro- 
fession necessary literature indicating the specific clini- 
cal functions the psychologist, psychodiagnostic and 
psychotherapeutic. 

That seek obtain our ends positive and 
not negative measures. important for 
demonstrate our competence and not demonstrate 
the other fellow’s incompetence. 

That arrange meetings clinical psychologists 
private practice for the presentation papers, with 
view the establishment public interest and 
appreciation the functions the clinical psychologist 


‘in private practice. 


FREEMAN 
Los Angeles, California 


Miller Analogies Test Scores and Ratings 
PhD’s Psychology 


Pooled ratings Minnesota PhD’s psychology 
(1935-1950) were obtained from graduate faculty mem- 
bers the following three characteristics: Intel- 
lectual competence; Research capacity; and (c) 
Administrative, clinical, service competence. The 
ratings were assigned values from (low) (high). 


This note based upon research paper Gordon 
Watters entitled “Evaluation Study Minnesota PhD’s 
Psychology,” dated June, 1951 and file Professor 
Paterson’s office. 


| 
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The number faculty members ratings 
totalled 15. The number male PhD’s was and 
the number female PhD’s was 10. 

The distribution Miller Analogies Test, Form 
raw scores was follows: 


Class interval Frequency 
95-100 
90-94 
85-89 
75-79 
70-74 
65-69 
60-64 
55-59 

Total 


The following statistical constants were obtained: 


Range Mean 
Miller Analogies, Form raw score 56-97 816 9.1 


Ratings research 1.7 
Ratings service 2.0-5.0 


The following rank-difference correlations were ob- 
tained: 


Rho 
Correlation between Miller scores and ratings in- 
tellect 
Correlation between Miller scores and ratings re- 
search 
Correlation between Miller scores and ratings 
service 


Significantly different from zero. SErno Rho 3.57 times 
its standard error. 


Contamination obtained correlations possible but 
not probable. test scores are generally avail- 
able only the advisor and are scrutinized primarily 
time admission graduate student. Candidacy 
for PhD based cumulative record the graduate 
student graduate courses for one more years. 
Great difficulty was experienced locating the Miller 
test scores, many them not being recorded the 
advisor’s records, and they were discovered only 
tracking them down the records the Student Coun- 
seling Bureau. The fact that little correlation 
was found between Miller test scores and ratings 
research capacity and service competence suggests 
that the “halo effect” ratings was not present any 
marked degree. 

These data show that there moderate but sta- 
tistically significant positive correlation between Miller 
Analogies raw scores and pooled ratings 
intellectual competence PhD’s psychology 
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Minnesota from 1935 1950. This correlation exists 
even though PhD’s represent highly selected group 
which far more homogeneous intellect than col- 
lege students or, for that matter, the general run 
graduate students, the bulk whom drop out prior 
admission PhD candidacy completion all 
the requirements for the PhD. 

The correlation between Miller scores and ratings 
research competence for these same PhD’s was .27 
and the correlation between such scores and ratings 
service competence was even less These two 
correlations were not significantly different from zero. 

Gorpon WATTERS 
PATERSON 
University Minnesota 


Protest against Publication Charges 


wish protest against the Publication Board’s rec- 
ommendation charge authors flat per page rate for 
publishing the psychological journals (American Psy- 
chologist, 1952, 552), and against any the rec- 
ommended solutions for publication finances which 
place the financial burden upon the author. Such 
action, seems me, could have but one result—the 
criterion publication would the size one’s in- 
come the number government contracts one has, 
and not the quality the research itself. conceiv- 
ably could result the loss some good articles and 
increase the chance for poorer articles because re- 
duced competition. This does not seem consistent with 
our scientific ideals; any hindrance the publication 
worthy articles will have the same effect regi- 
mentation research activities. Before results 
this, urge the use whiskey ads other source 
advertising revenue available. 

The Ohio State University 


Sundry Suggestions Divers Publication Issues 


All professional journals that not reviewing 
(or even listing) new books should carry continu- 
ing announcement that effect conspicuously placed 
the editorial page some other page where the 
notice will easily seen authors and publishers. 
Many journals psychology, education, and other 
disciplines regularly receive review copies books al- 
though they not publish reviews the books re- 
ceived and frequently not even list them. agree 
with one the large publishers that this practice 
highly improper, not say unethical, and unfair 
both the authors and the publishers, and should dis- 
continued. Publishers have right object donat- 
ing the aggregate every year many hundred books 
that are received under false pretenses. practice 
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seems dangerously akin receiving prop- 
erty under false pretenses, for one the services sub- 
scribers have become accustomed expect their in- 
vestment from scientific journals prompt listing 
new publications and analysis and unbiased evalua- 
tion them competent authority. 

Writers, bibliographers, and reference compilers 
should always give least one given Christian name 
the authors order indicate the sex the con- 
tributor. Publishers books and articles should re- 
quire this minimal essential. This desideratum 
usually not important from the standpoint the 
value the contribution, which should judged 
purely its objective merits irrespective sex; but 
very embarrassing have graduate student, 
instructor, refer the author book memoir 
reviewing Mr. Brown when the author 
woman, vice versa. Moreover, many writers have 
the same initials, even when the given names are dif- 
ferent, which sometimes makes impossible deter- 
mine the “who’s who” the authorship without ex- 
tensive foraging. For years have followed the con- 
sistent practice giving citations whenever possibie 
one Christian name. But achieve this have during 
the last five years, devoted largely reading and writ- 
ing, spent hundreds hours trips libraries and 
ransacking publications the wearisome effort 
consistent giving one the authors’ Christian names, 
all because they were not revealed the original publi- 
cations the secondary sources which have 
had depend the absence the originals. Worse 
still, the laborious search has sometimes proved fruitless. 

Bibliographic references should contain not only 
the year, volume, and pagination, but also the month 
publication. The pertinence this suggestion 
indicated least two considerations: The 
month publication needed determine the exact 
priority articles published the same year. have 


been confronted with this problem again and again, 


the effort present contributions chronologically, 
certain fields which many articles have appeared 
the same calendar year. Students find easier 
locate articles assigned for reports when the month 
given the instructor addition the year and 
pagination. oral assignments students almost always 
retain the month correctly, whilst the volume number 
frequently not retained the notebook notation 
unclear. Here, too, have often been frustrated the 


attempt consistency because the bibliographic refer- 
ence failed disclose the month, and because the bind- 


ers had torn out the monthly title page from the bound 


volume. 

This suggestion is, fortunately, followed number 
bibliographies, such the Bulletin Current Litera- 
ture published The National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, the Quarterly Cumulative Index 
Medicus, the Current List Medical Literature, Read- 
ers’ Guide Periodical Literature, the Education Index, 
Index Periodicals, the Agricultural In- 
dex, and others. recommended that Psychological 
Abstracts adopt the pattern set these indexes. 

This statement was finished before the valuable, 
meticulously documented APA Publication Manual 
reached desk. This document does not embody all 
the recommendations made herein. The practical diffi- 
culty the attempt conform the APA require- 
ments that all journals psychology, education, and 
psychopathology (as well book publishers) not 
follow the same style pattern, and the writer frequently 
does not know the time composition whether 
will submit the manuscript journal journal 
returned journal for reasons other than style, 
may subsequently returned for revision journal 
purely because its style does not conform that used 
journal The retyping whole manuscript 
merely make conform arbitrary style pat- 
tern—a minor detail—may impose heavy burden 
overworked contributor, especially must his 
own typing. there any justification for such con- 
formance criteria that are purely arbitrary, especially 
when the author has provided the essentials ac- 
ceptable citation? Excessive scrupulosity with respect 
minor mechanical details may easily become vice 
instead virtue. The important thing that the 
author adheres his own style pattern, provided 
adequate. The danger the field authorship that 
too much regimentation may easily degenerate into bu- 
reaucratic autocracy, bossism, totalitarianism, and 
that the springs productive spontaneity and initiative 
may stifled authoritarianism the field me- 
chanics. reject article purely because me- 
chanical imperfections, real imaginary, worse than 
folly. 

WALLIN 
Lyndalia, Delaware 
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Across the Secretary’s Desk 


Diary Executive Secretary 
Tuesday, January 1953 


new-building. Immediate parking 
our own garage. Convenient and legal. 
8:46-9:15 Walk through whole building just for 
fun. Everybody working but still not completely 
unpacked. Nest-making still progress. Talk 
with electrician about proper sized light bulbs 
foyer. Tell him I’m heliophile but see archi- 
tect. Talk Back Order girl about more shelves 
for her stock. Talk addressograph operator and 
carpenter about more storage cabinets for addresso- 
graph stencils. Over 1,000 new members. Talk 
telephone man about date can have regular tele- 
phone service; two more weeks our temporary 
lash-up. Look the Board Room see it’s 
still handsome was last night. 

9:16 Call Jerry Carter, Chairman House Com- 
mittee, ask about spending money for extra 
shelves and cabinets. agree necessity ex- 
penditures. Few more dollars not Needn’t 
check with whole Committee. Gossip about 
things general, especially members’ reactions 
new building. psychologists yet who don’t like 
walnut parquet floors—if they come bargain 
price. 

9:25 Start answering yesterday’s mail. Accept 
Woodworth’s application for Life Member- 
ship. Explain irate member that the Psycho- 
logical Bulletin really does not cost her $4.00 
year. The dues bill has say that. It’s book- 
keeping charge; the Bulletin sent all members 
service; not universally wanted but probably 
much more widely wanted than many other APA 
services. Letter Louttit concerning pos- 
sible new format for Abstracts; may save $1,400 
year. Letter Advisory Editors American 
Psychologist asking about publication com- 
ment item controversial issue. Letter un- 
happy member about increase dues for those 
who have been Associates for five years; seems 
more decent, one argument goes, Fellowship 
status does not come with price tag. Letter 
granting Foreign Affiliateship member British 
Psychological Association. 

9:59 Two young local members come pay 
their dues person. Give them the 75¢ tour 
the building. Very curious about way members re- 


act the place. These seem identify immedi- 
ately, pay their dues happily. 

10:09 Back mail. Letter Science Press ask- 
ing when Ethical Standards Psychologists will 
ready for mailing. Letter member rejecting 
manuscript for American Psychologist; good ar- 
ticle, good research, too specific for general reader. 
Sorry. Letter hotel Dallas; thanks for in- 
vitation hold 1956 meetings there. 

10:28 Telephone call asking we’ve decided 
buy the large the small waxing machine for our 
floors. Smaller one. Wiring shouldn’t carry 
amp. load. 

10:29 Long distance call from member New 
York asking for envelopes addressed all APA 
members State. Want announce NYSPA 
meeting. Things are very crowded here now. Mov- 
ing and recoding. try. Probably have 
charge for overtime. Okay. 

10:30. Appointment with two gentlemen from 
small national organization. Want rent about 
600 sq. ft. our fourth floor. Tell them the price 
our advisors say should get. Tell them also 
are advised try rent fourth and fifth floors all 
together. The fewer the tenants the simpler the 
landlord’s life. Pleasant talk. concrete pro- 
posals. Both gentlemen seem properly impressed 
with psychology’s building. 

11:00 down new kitchen for cup cof- 
fee. Nice drink out cup with handle still 
intact. Watch two men install Coca Cola ma- 
chine. Plenty caffeine for all. Profits from coke 
machine may run coffee mess. 

11:15 Visit with George Albee. Talk about hav- 
ing regular staff meetings. Everybody spread 
out now probably need formalize things 
people can stay acquainted with one another. Lor- 
raine Bouthilet passes and gets roped into con- 
versation. Agrees it’s good idea. Let’s start next 
week. Coffee for all the Board Room! 

11:45 Interior decorator drops in. Ask him when 
furniture coming for Bruce Moore’s office. 
Ask him can please have small filing cabinet 
office don’t have pile papers the 
mantelpiece. says sedate two-drawer file 
wouldn’t ruin decor. 

12:00 Leave for lunch Cosmos Club with Con- 
rad Taeuber, Treasurer American Sociological 
Association and Secretary Division AAAS. 
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ACROSS THE SECRETARY’S DESK 


Talk about many things including the sociology 
organization. How you know when organi- 


zation really functional? answer but good 


questions. And good food. 

1:15 Real estate agent calls. Says knows our 
new building not for sale but has client in- 
terested property like this. Wants show the 
building. May get offer that interests spite 
the fact have just moved in. Sure, bring 
your client over. Doubt our Board will all 
interested selling but harm asking. Ap- 
pointment 

1:20 Read morning mail. Letter from Roger 
Barker talking about Division 7’s move appoint 
Policy and Planning Board study the Division’s 
function. from member expressing general 
approval American Psychologist. Letter from 
member expressing disapproval American Psy- 
chologist: too expensive paper and format. Let- 
ter from Herbert Conrad opposing idea printing 
two more Psychological Monographs one cover 
but suggesting may save money mailing sev- 
eral monographs together. Letter from member 
concerning fellow with PhD music and 
training psychology who engaging psycho- 
therapy and advertising himself match folders. 
What can APA do? Letter from President Shaffer 
concerning case referred through him the Com- 
mittee Scientific and Professional Ethics and 
Conduct. 

Call from Glen Finch about meeting Com- 
mittee Public Relations January Please 
confirm with Rains Wallace, Chairman. 

1:39 Telephone man. Would please move 
desk over could pull wire here this corner. 
Sure. 

Long distance call from Donald Marquis 
about Boston meeting Joint Com- 
mittee plan the Montreal International Congress 
Psychology. 

1:40 Back morning mail. Letter from 
Yerkes sending New Year’s greetings and hand- 
some gift the Building Fund. Letter from 
Gregory Razran asking about very nice plan for 
getting APA publications the Hebrew University 
tribution the Building Fund. total about 
$4500 has been contributed far.) for 
1952 rental space the AAAS building. let- 
ter from Howard Mitchell concerning finances 
Committee Relations with Social Work Profes- 
sion. Letter from Hobart Mowrer concerning sug- 


gestion for outside speakers the 1953 meeting. 
2:05 Electrician requests move desk that- 
away can install wall light. Okay. 

2:10 Real estate man brings his client—the 12- 
man Board Directors large nonprofit asso- 
ciation. The $1.25 tour. Lots questions. 
comments. Very thorough look. 

2:38 Cal Shartle stops see building and 
talk over APA business matters. Also the big 
things. How can psychology relate more meaning- 
fully with such people economists and political 
scientists? Also, why are economists and political 
scientists frequently called high-level administra- 
tive posts government while psychologists are 
not? good answer. And good reasons why 
psychologists should not top advisors govern- 
ment officials. fix it. How? 

3:45 Lee Cronbach and Macmillan drop in. 
Cronbach town business, wanted see the 
building. Especially interested Board Room 
table given Midwestern Psychological Associa- 
tion. 

4:10 General confab with Shartle, Cronbach, and 
Macmillan. Refreshments. What effect will new 
building have public perception psychology? 
What sort personality change will fancy office 
produce Executive Secretary? 

4:31 Real estate man calls. Would tell him 
our Board likely interested offer that 
would give nice profit building. can 
get one. Can’t say what Board will say. I’m just 
middleman. Two members Board here now. 
ask them. They say probably not. We’re not 
real estate business. Couldn’t ask Central Office 
people move again right away. Can’t tell what 
rest Board might say. 


continue talk. Very interested 


fact can get offer for more than have put 
building. Nice coincidence that offer comes 
while treasurer the office. All agree will 
good for Board’s morale learn that the building 
will sell for good deal more than cost. Let’s 
see what happens. 

4:49 Sign today’s letters while still visiting. 

5:38 Lee Cronbach remembers has catch 
plane. Visitors leave hurry. 

5:45 Walk around building. See what workmen 
have done today. Marvel difference achieved 
here last six months. Talk with new janitor. 
Another day gone already. Never dull 
moment, but nothing concrete accomplished. May- 
tomorrow will better. 
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Psychological Notes and News 


Arlene Burton Nicolson died September 23, 
1952 the age 31. She had been graduate 
student the University California Berkeley. 


John Lewis March, professor emeritus psy- 
chology Union College, died Schenectady, New 
York, December 1952. 


Harriet Babcock died December 17, 1952 
the age 75. 


Donald Paterson was awarded honorary 
LLD degree the Ohio State University De- 
cember 19, 1952. Dr. Paterson received his bache- 
lor’s degree 1914 and his master’s degree 1915 
from the Ohio State University. 


Bartlett has been awarded Royal Medal 
the Royal Society. The citation from the So- 


ciety stated: Royal Medal for the year 1952 


been awarded Her Majesty the Queen the 
recommendation the Council the Royal So- 
ciety Sir Frederic Bartlett C.B.E., F.R.S. rec- 
ognition his creation experimental school 
psychology which has established under his lead- 
ership outstanding position recognized interna- 
tionally without superior.” This was the first 
occasion that the Royal Society has awarded any 
medal psychologist. 


Constance Lovell now acting head the 
psychology department the University South- 
ern California. Neil Warren, former head, 
developing program for training flight-safety 
engineers, connection with government project 
that has been undertaken the university. Her- 
man Harvey, who has spent the past two years 
Cornell University, has been appointed assistant 
professor the department. 


Nils Wessell has been elected acting presi- 
dent Tufts College. has been vice-president 
Tufts since 1951. 


David Dingilian, director Advisement 
Service, Los Angeles City Schools was awarded 
honorary LLD last March Chapman College 
from which received his bachelor’s degree 
1934. 


Correction. news item the October Ameri- 
can Psychologist was incorrect stating that 
Zangwill, who now director the Psychological 
Laboratory Cambridge University, has been di- 
rector the Institute Psychology Oxford Uni- 
versity. Professor Zangwil! was formerly assistant 
director the Institute. The director the Insti- 
tute George Humphrey who has held the chair 
psychology Oxford since 1947. 


Harriett Beck, formerly director the Port 
Huron Child Guidance Clinic, resigned her position 
with the Michigan State Department Mental 
Health last summer become director Psycho- 
logical Services, well chief psychologist the 
Child Guidance and Psychosomatic Clinics, Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, Buffalo, New York. 


Rohrer, Hibler Replogle announces the ap- 
pointment Mead Killion their staff effec- 
tive December 1952. Dr. Killion comes the 
firm from Wayne University and will located 
the RHR office Detroit which opened January. 


Suzanne Reichard has been appointed clinical 
psychologist the Department Psychiatry 
Mt. Zion Hospital, San Francisco. She was for- 
merly the Piedmont Psychiatric Clinic, Oakland, 
now disbanded. 


Leah Gold Fein, formerly Seattle, Washing- 
ton, now living Greenwich, Connecticut. She 
present devoting one day week research 
the High Point Psychiatric Hospital Port- 
chester, Y.; one day week the Stamford 
Alcoholics Clinic, division the Connecticut 
Alcoholics Commission; two days week private 
practice including diagnostic testing and child guid- 
ance. addition, she devoting time directing 
seminars family relations for parent groups 
several communities southern Connecticut. 


Harvey Austrin has changed positions from 
clinical psychologist the Columbus State School, 
Columbus, Ohio chief clinical psychologist, 
Regional Office, Indianapolis. 


Peter Cranford, chief clinical psychologist 
Milledgeville State Milledgeville, 
Georgia, has resigned open private office 
Augusta, Georgia. 
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John Corso was appointed September, 
1952 associate professor the department 


psychology the Pennsylvania State College. 


was formerly chief the Human Factors Office, 
Rome Air Development Center, Griffiss Air Force 
Base, Rome, New York. 


Newman Hoopingarner, professor busi- 
ness psychology New York University, has been 
elected chairman the Psychology Section the 
New York Academy Sciences for the 1953 term. 


Allen Levin was released from the Army 
October 11, 1952 and now employed counsel- 
ing psychologist the Medical Teaching Group 
Hospital, Memphis, Tennessee. 


New York University has announced its staff 
changes for the current year the department 
psychology, the Research Center for Human Rela- 
tions, and the new Research Center for Mental 
Health. Department psychology: Joseph 
Hanna and Marie Jahoda have been promoted from 
associate full professorships. James Farr has 
been appointed assistant professor psychology 
and serving departmental representative and 
devoting half time research the Research Cen- 
ter for Human Relations, and Robert Silverman, 
formerly the University Indiana, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor psychology. Research 
Center for Human Relations: Two new members 
have been added the staff. They are Harold 
Gerard, from the Research Center for Group Dy- 
namics, research assistant professor, and Philip 
Lichtenberg, from the department social rela- 
tions, Harvard University, research assistant pro- 
fessor. Research Center for Mental Health: The 
Center was established last year for the conduct 
research relevant the advancement clinical 
psychology, and provide research training for 
graduate students clinical psychology. 
Chein has been appointed professor and acting di- 
rector, with Research Assistant Professor Daniel 
Wilner and Research Associate Eva Rosenfeld serv- 
ing study directors. 


Beginning with the fall semester 1953, Bran- 
deis University will offer graduate training 
general psychology leading the degree doctor 
philosophy. The training program will empha- 
size individually conducted theoretical and experi- 
mental research projects with formal course train- 


ing being kept minimum. Members the 
staff who will direct the research will be: 
Maslow, Eugenia Hanfmann, Klee, 
Zimmerman, Morant and, for Kurt 
Goldstein. Training the more specialized profes- 
sional areas psychology such clinical, counsel- 
ing, industrial, etc. not planned for the present. 
Both beginning and advanced students will ac- 
cepted (total per year) but minimum 
two years’ work residence will required for 
the doctoral degree. Applicants are encouraged 
apply for one several scholarships and fellow- 
ships which will available. For further details 
and information write James Klee, Depart- 
ment Psychology, Brandeis University, Waltham, 
Massachusetts. 


Richmond Professional Institute has an- 
nounced the reorganization and new appointments 
its School Clinical and Applied Psychology 
Richmond, Virginia. The expanded scope the 
school includes staff four full-time members 
and twelve part-time members, acquisition the 
school three-story building its own which 
centralize its activities, increased emphasis 
counseling services for students and persons the 
community, establishment play therapy service 
for children the community, and enlargement 
fieldwork facilities Westbrook Sanatorium 
and the State Division Youth Services. 
Bieliauskas, professor, director the school 
which the only one Virginia giving graduate 
degree clinical psychology. The other three 
faculty members, all new this year and all assist- 
ant professors, are William Cook, Carlotta 
Trussell, and Walter Woods. The part-time 


are: Jack Boger, William Kelly, 


Walter Riese, and Cyril Mills, lecturers; William 
Harris, Harold Lindner, Jacob Silverberg, John 
McMillan, and Wallace Scherer, assistant pro- 
fessors; Catherine Giblette, and Cora Lynn 
Chaffee, fieldwork supervisors; Robert Riffen- 
burgh, teaching fellow. The play therapy center 
for children, and the school’s psychometric and ex- 
perimental laboratories are located the newly ac- 
quired building, which also houses classrooms and 
offices. 


The Bureau Adult Testing, Guidance, and 
Personnel Services the University Omaha 
starting September 1952, expanded its 
services the University and the metropolitan 
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area Omaha. Claude Thompson director; 
John MacRae the University Nebraska be- 
came assistant director and assistant professor 
psychology August. new intern program for 
intensive training testing and counseling for ad- 
vanced undergraduate and graduate students has 
been established, and the Bureau has Herbert Lar- 
son senior intern, and Richard Mayne, Donald 
Eastman, Maria Caporale, and Marilyn Myers 
junior interns. 


The Board Directors and staff Allegheny 
Vocational Counseling Center Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, have announced that they will op- 
erate the future under new and more fully de- 
scriptive name, Psychological Service Pittsburgh. 
They have opened new office Suite 902, Park 
Building downtown Pittsburgh where their per- 
sonnel consulting division will located. The 
counseling and research divisions will remain lo- 
cated Schenley High School, Pittsburgh. The 
mailing address will Box 1855, Pittsburgh 
30, Pennsylvania. Psychologists who have recently 
joined the staff Psychological Service are Mary 
Cole, formerly the University Pittsburgh, 
appointed the division counseling services; 
John Wilson, formerly research assistant and in- 
structor Teachers College, Columbia University, 
appointed the division personnel appraisal and 
consulting services; and Milton Lepkin, formerly 
fellow social psychology Syracuse University, 
appointed the research division. Other psycholo- 
gists the staff are Dora Capwell, director; 
Frederick Herzberg, research director; Richard 
Porter, chief consulting services; Ralph 
Markus, chief personnel appraisal; Louise 
Gates, chief counseling services; Harold Guetz- 
kow, Howard Miller, Daily, and Joseph 
Herrington. Other professional members the 
staff are Campbell Moses, medical consultant; John 
Osterritter, physician; Ruth Myers, vocational 
counselor; Mary Balph, counseling intern; Paul 
Walter, industrial intern; Lois Sherwood, 
chief examiner; Jane Evans, Esther Noll, examin- 
ers; Carolyn Lindsay, examining intern; Betty 
Steiner, Janet Boni, research assistants; Marcia 
Grodin, research secretary; Helen Irvin, librarian; 
Mildred Romanoski, office manager; and Robert 
Brown, public relations director. The total or- 
ganization Psychological Service now includes 
thirty-five staff members. 


The Organization Committee for the Four- 
teenth International Congress Psychology 
has been appointed. From the Canadian Psycho- 
logical Association are Norton, Bott, 
Hebb. George Kisker, Carroll Pratt, Roger 
Russell, Wayne Dennis, Donald Marquis, and 
Edwin Newman were appointed from the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association. members 
are Ferguson, Fillmore Sanford, and 
Langfeld. The Congress will held June 
1954 Montreal, Canada. 


Committee Interest Groups has been 
formed within the Division Clinical and Abnor- 
mal Psychology assist any special interest group 
establish affiliation with the division. Through 
this committee, may possible arrange for 
interested professional groups, either within 
without psychology, participate the activities 
this division. Probably the only requirement 
will that certain number members 
group should also members the APA. 
though full details have not yet been worked out, 
the committee prepared assist interest groups 
schedule programs the time the annual 
meetings and benefit any the activities 
which this division engaged. Any groups which 
are interested taking advantage this oppor- 
tunity for affiliation should consult with the chair- 
man the Committee, Percival Symonds, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 


The psychologists the Wichita, Kansas area 
have recently organized the Wichita Psychologi- 
cal Association. The total membership now con- 
sists the Board Governors, but will include 
both Fellows and Associates. The Board Gov- 
ernors composed Joseph Brewer, David 
Herman, Salvatore Russo, Robert Hamilton, 
Jesse Craft, Harold Bessel, Hillis Kemper, 
Jackson Powell, Paul Murphy, James 
Hartman, and Audell Herndon. David Herman, 
acting chairman the department psychology 
Wichita University, was elected president; and 
James Hartman, clinical psychologist the 
Wichita Center, was elected secretary-treasurer. 


December 1952 twenty-six New Hamp- 
shire’s psychologists met Concord, con- 
sider the proposal organize Hampshire 
Psychological Association. Harry McNeill, 
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consultant psychologist the Public Health 
Service, served advisor the group. Or- 


ganizational Committee was elected with Charles 


Cook chairman, and Betty-Jean Imus sec- 
retary-treasurer. Others elected the committee 
are: Herbert Carroll, Theodore Karwoski, An- 
thony Kraus, Peter Gaskill, and Paul Vernon. 
was voted hold the first annual meeting May. 


New officers the Society for Projective 
Techniques are: John Bell, president; Samuel 
Kutash, Ist vice-president; Karen Machover, 
Rachel Cox, secretary; 
Margaret Mercer, treasurer. Mortimer Meyer 
continues chairman the Editorial Committee 
and executive editor, and Bruno Klopfer editor 
the Journal Projective Techniques. The by- 
laws have been amended set four categories 
members: Fellow, Associate, Affiliate, and Stu- 
dent Affiliate. Affiliates are members from profes- 
sions other than clinical psychology who have 
sincere, legitimate interest projective techniques. 
Student Affiliates must graduate students psy- 
chology who have completed minimum one 
year’s credit which includes two-semester six- 
unit courses projective techniques. Persons de- 
siring information membership should write the 
Secretary 609 West 196th Street, New York 34, 


1952 honorary membership Psi Chi was 
awarded Steuart Hénderson Britt the George 
Washington University chapter, Leonard Car- 
michael the Tufts College chapter, and Robert 
Wherry the Ohio State University chapter. 


Taylor the University Cape Town 


has made available number mimeographed 
copies his presidential address “The Nature 
and Origin Mind” was presented July, 
1952, the South African Psychological Associa- 
tion. attempt fuse meaningfully theoretical 
approach developed from studies perception with 
theoretical approach growing out investigations 
learning, the paper represents effort bring 
together tendencies psychology that have been 
relatively isolated from each other that have 
divided theorists into opposing schools rather than 
encouraged cooperative investigation. Those inter- 
ested may obtain copies for $1.00 from Dr. 
Shoben, Jr., Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27, Y., who has agreed distribute 


the copies for Dr. Taylor. This procedure being 
followed because currency restrictions, and all 
funds received from sale the address will de- 
posited Dr. Taylor’s APA account. Checks 
should made payable Shoben, Jr. 


The Psychological Laboratories Harvard 
University would like sell complete set 
the Journal Social Psychology, volumes 1-36. 
For information write Mrs. Fall, Librarian, 
Psychological Laboratories, Harvard University, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


The Survey Research Center the University 
Michigan will again hold its Annual Summer In- 
stitute Survey Research Techniques. This 
special program designed illustrate the theory 
and application survey research such fields 
business and human relations, education, psychol- 
ogy and sociology, public affairs, public health, eco- 
nomics, and statistics. Again this year special 
workshop will offered the practical applica- 
tion survey research methods these individual 
fields. The dates for this session are June 
July and July August 14. For further in- 
formation write the Survey Research Center, 
University Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Three workshops the Rorschach method 
will held this summer Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. The workshop introduction the 
Rorschach method will June the in- 
termediate course June and the advanced 
course June The fee $40 per work- 
shop. For information write Dr. Marguerite 
Hertz, Psychological Laboratory, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland Ohio. 


The National Training Laboratory Group 
Development will hold its usual three-week sum- 
mer laboratory session Gould Academy, Bethel, 
Maine. The dates will from June through 
July 11. Approximately 110 applicants will ac- 
cepted. Persons involved problems working 
with groups training, consultant, leadership 
capacity any field are invited apply. For fur- 
ther information, the National Training 
Laboratory Group Development, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street N.W., Washington 


The program advanced training marriage 
counseling will again held the Menninger 
Foundation, beginning July 1953. Two $2,500 
fellowships, made available the Grant Founda- 
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tion, will awarded married applicants who 
need financial assistance. For information about 
the program and the fellowships write Dr. Rob- 
ert Foster, the Menninger Foundation, Topeka, 
Kansas. 


Postdoctoral residencies clinical psychol- 
ogy are available Worcester State Hospital be- 
ginning July 1953. The program undertaken 
conjunction with Clark University. Appoint- 
ments carry USPHS stipend $3,000. The pro- 
gram planned provide training areas not 
ordinarily covered intensively graduate study. 
The residency permits the student participate 
integrated research and clinical programs with 
workers related disciplines part his own 
training. Application forms may obtained from 
Dr. Leslie Phillips, Chief Psychologist, Worcester 
State Hospital, Worcester Massachusetts. 


Postdoctoral fellowships clinical psychol- 
ogy, Chicago Associated Institutions. The 
major goal this postdoctoral fellowship pro- 
vide advanced training clinical psychology for 
persons who have doctoral degree the field, and 
whose major goals are research and/or teaching. 
The program uses the resources several cooperat- 
ing institutions the Chicago area. The partici- 
pating agencies and the persons immediately re- 
sponsible are: Michael Reese Hospital, division 
psychology (S. Korchin); Northwestern Uni- 
versity, department psychology (W. Hunt); 
University Chicago, department psychology 
(J. Miller); University Illinois, department 
psychiatry (D. Shakow). The University 
Illinois serves financial agent take care the 
arrangements with the National Institute Men- 
tal Health which provides the stipends. Each in- 
stitution makes certain contributions the pro- 
gram: Michael Reese Hospital—clinical training fa- 
cilities diagnosis, staff meetings, and seminars; 
University Illinois—clinical training facilities, 
staff meetings, and seminars; University Chicago 
—seminars and practicum courses; Northwestern 
University—seminars. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, the program will followed for two-year 
period. Candidates must have PhD and training 
and experience clinical psychology. The first- 
year stipend $3,000; the second-year stipend, 
$3,600. Applications should sent Dr. David 
Shakow, University Illinois College Medicine, 
912 South Wood Street, Chicago 12, 


Veterans Administration Clinical Psychol- 
ogy Staff Roster. The following list com- 
plete roster clinical psychologists Janu- 
ary 1953. Eight permanent-type appointments, 
transfers and resignations “in process” although not 
technically completed January have been in- 
cluded; two special positions temporarily existing 
this date have been excluded. There are now 
416 clinical psychologists employed the VA. 
further step toward prolonging the utility the 
roster, arrangements have been made report all 
subsequent changes the Notes and News section 


the American Psychologist. 


Central Office 


Clinical Psychology Section 
Psychiatry and Neurology Division 
Veterans Administration 
Washington 25, 


Harold Hildreth, Chief 

Quinter Holsopple, Assistant Chief 
Max Houtchens, Assistant Chief 
Maurice Lorr, Assistant Chief 


Area Offices 


Area Chief 
Clinical Psychologist 
Howard White 
Area Medical Office 
c/o Regional Office 
Boston Massachusetts 


Norton Springer 
Area Medical Office 
c/o Regional Office 
1825 Street N.W. 
Washington 25, 


Carl Altmaier 
Area Medical Office 
c/o District Office 
441 Peachtree St. 
Atlanta Georgia 


Phillips 
Area Medical Office 
415 Pine Street 
St. Louis Missouri 


William Hales 
Area Medical Office 
c/o District Office 
Fort Snelling 
St. Paul 11, Minnesota 


Wendell Carlson 
Area Medical Office 
c/o Regional Office 
Fourth Street 
San Francisco Calif. 


States and Territories 
Area 
Connecticut, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode 
Island 


Delaware, District Co- 
lumbia, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Maryland, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, 
Virginia, West Virginia 


Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee 


Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Missouri, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas 


Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, Wy- 
oming 

Alaska, Arizona, California, 
Hawaii, idaho, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, Utah, Washington 
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Stations 


VAH—VA Hospital 
VARO—VA Regional Office 


VAO—VA Office 
VAC—VA Center (Combined activity such hospital and 
domiciliary, hospital and regional office, 


etc.) 


(MHC)—Mental Hygiene Clinic 
(NP)—Predominantly Neuropsychiatric 
(GM)—Predominantly General Medical and Surgical 
(TB)—Predominantly Tuberculosis 


The mailing address each station consists 
its name and designation, e.g. Hospital, Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama; Regional Office, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona; Center, Los Angeles, California; Of- 
fice, Bridgeport, Connecticut. The title “Dr.” 
should used throughout. 

Asterisk (*) denotes administrative head. 


Alabama 


Tuscaloosa VAH (NP) 
Martin Brennan 
John Kew 

Tuskegee VAH (NP) 
Jesse Johnson 

*James Morton 


Arizona 

Phoenix VARO (MHC) 
*Aaron Canter 

Tucson VAH (TB) 
*Gildas Metour 


Arkansas 

Fayetteville VAH (GM) 
*Carl Wright 

Little Rock VAH (GM) 
*Francis Jones 

Little Rock VARO (MHC) 
*Jerome Schiffer 

North Little Rock VAH 

(NP) 

Philip Henderson 
Oddist Murphree 
*Henry Peters 
Charles Thompson 


California 
Fresno VAH (GM) 
*Wayne Wisham 
Livermore VAH (TB) 
*Roger Bardsley 
Long Beach VAH (GM) 
Gertrude Baker 
Elston Hooper 
*Frank Kirkner 
Hamilton Moody 


Charlyne Storment-Sey- 
mour 


Los Angeles VAC (Sawtelle) 
(Brentwood—NP) 
*Harry Grayson 
Leon Hellman 
Walther Joel 
Carl Saxe 
George Seacat 
Edwin Shneidman 
Marshall Wheeler 


(Wadsworth—GM) 
*Phillip Goodwin 
(DOM) 
Devere Arnold 


Bernaur Newton 
*Frank Risch 


Los Angeles VARO (MHC) 
Norman Farberow 
Bertram Forer 

*Mortimer Meyer 

Vita Sommers 

*Ruth Tolman (Chief, 
Training Unit) 


Oakland VAH (GM) 
*George Welsh 


Palo Alto VAH (NP) 
Ben Finney 
*William Grove 
Richard Hamister 
Ludwig Immergluck 
Charles Mason 
Robert McFarland 
Paul McReynolds 
Clare Thompson 


San Diego VARO (MHC) 
*Wallace Lockwood 


San Fernando VAH (TB) 
*Barbara Stewart 


San Francisco VAH (GM) 


*Jerome Fisher 
Albert Kostlan 

San Francisco VARO 

(MHC) 

Harold Giedt 
Florence Henderson 
Christine Miller 
*Richard Sears 
Rae Shifrin 


Oakland VAO (MHC) 
*Patrick Sullivan 
Erica Weingarten 
Colorado 


Denver VARO (MHC) 
Charles Kessler 
*Lawrence Rogers 

James Taylor 
Denver VAH (GM) 

Lewis Bernstein 
*Howard Siple 
Fort Lyon VAH (NP) 
*Frederick Schnadt 


Connecticut 
Hartford VARO (MHC) 
Irving Frank 
*Philip Morse 
Bridgeport VAO (MHC) 
*Larry Hemmendinger 
Newington VAH (GM) 
*Jacob Levine 


Delaware 


Wilmington VAH (GM) 
*Albert Barrett 
Searles Grossman 


District Columbia 


Washington VARO (MHC) 
*Alfred Cornsweet 
William Michaux 
Eli Rubenstein 
Mary Tatom 
Frederick Watts 


Washington VAH (GM) 
*Irving Raifman 
Florida 


Bay Pines VAC (GM 
DOM) 
*Richard Ball 


Coral Gables VAH (GM) 
*Charles Stenger 


Miami VARO (MHC) 
*Syvil Marquit 


Pass-a-Grille VARO (MHC) 
*Arthur Rautman 
Sherman Whalley 


Georgia 

Atlanta VARO (MHC) 
*Harry Martin 

Augusta VAH (NP) 
Henry Pope 
*Leopold Winter 


Illinois 
Chicago VARO (MHC) 
*Sol Garfield (Chief, 
Training Unit) 
Ralph Heine 
Victor Jackson 
Morton Leventhal 
Walter Peterson 
Joanne Powers 
*John Watkins 
Danville VAH (NP) 
George Baehr 
*Kenneth Jost 
Downey VAH (NP) 
William Albaugh 
Zoltan Gross 
*Julian Pathman 
Frances Racusen 
Donald Stieper 
Meyer Williams 
Alvin Winder 
Wilson Young 
Hines VAH (GM) 
Leo Arey 
*Roy Brener 
David Grauer 
Mary Grier 
Roderick Pugh 
Indiana 
Fort Wayne VAH (GM) 
*Charles Bellavia 
Indianapolis VARO (MHC 
*Harvey Austrin 
Indianapolis VAH (GM) 
(Ft. Benj. Harrison) 
*John Conger 
Carolyn Pratt 
Marion VAH (NP) 
Frederick Heimlich 
*Fred Spaner 


lowa 
Des Moines VAC 
(MHC) 
*Frederick Ash 
Lynn Roberts 
(GM) 
*S. Williamson, Jr. 
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Iowa City VAH (GM) 
*Bertram Cohen 
Knoxville VAH (NP) 
David Goodenough 
*Mordecai Gordon 
Wilson Guertin 
Arnold Krugman 
Stanford Simon 


Kansas 
Topeka VAH (NP) 
John Chotlos 
Leon Cohen 
Herman Feifel 
*William Hallow 
Ernest Hirsch 
Leonard Horwitz 
Frank Moriarty 
Wadsworth VAC (GM 
DOM) 
*Neil Coppinger 
Wichita VAC 
(MHC) 
*Edward Weston 


(GM) 


*James Hartman 


Kentucky 
Fort Thomas VAH (GM) 
*Thelma Brown 
Lexington VAH (NP) 
Richard Griffith 
Arthur Kramish 
Dudley Roberts 
Louisville VAH (GM) 
Vera Kennedy 
*Joe Lawson 
Louisville VARO (MHC) 
*Richard Thomas 


Louisiana 


New VARO (MHC) 


Bourke 
*Charles Odom 
New Orleans VAH (GM) 
Robert Barrell 
*Irving Fosberg 
Shreveport VAC (GM) 
*Anthony Hybl 


Maine 


Togus VAC (NP) 
*Euclid Helie 


Maryland 
Baltimore VARO (MHC) 
Charles Leiman 
*Edward Slockbower 
William Zielonka 


Baltimore VAH (TB) 
*Isabelle Kendig 


AMERICAN 


Perry Point VAH (NP) 
Clinton Brown 
James Framo 
Alfred Friedman 
John Rakusin 
Richard Sanders 
John Schlosser 
Gideon Stone 

*James Waites 


Massachusetts 


Bedford VAH (NP) 
*Norman Bowes 
Samuel Grob 
Harold Musiker 
Boston VAH (GM) 
Ralph Fingar 
Angela Folsom 
Howard Friedman 
Harold Goodglass 
*Donald Ramsdell 
Edward Siegel 
Robert Walker 
Boston VARO (MHC) 
Bernard Bloom 
Arthur Steinberg 
*J. Warren Thiesen 
Lowell VAO (MHC) 
*Miriam McCue 
Northampton VAH (NP) 
Cesaro Pena 
*Isidor Scherer 
John Winne 


Michigan 


Dearborn VAH (GM) 
William Knapp 
*John Lasky 
Herbert Malos 

Detroit VARO (MHC) 
John Brownfain 
Alvis Caliman 
*Robert Gibby 
Pottharst 
Herbert Silverman 
Bernard Stotsky 


Fort Custer VAH (NP) 
*Stewart Armitage 
David Berger 
Paul Daston 
Paul Greenberg 
David Pearl 


Saginaw VAH (GM) 
*Gerald Hover 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis VAH (GM) 
Harold Gilberstadt 
*William Jenkins 
Albert Rosen 
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Hildred Schuell 
Murray Stopol 

St. Cloud VAH (NP) 
Thomas Anderson 
*Vernon Lum 
Allen Penman 

St. Paul VARO (MHC) 
Sherman Nelson 
*Daniel Wiener 


Mississippi 


Biloxi VAC (GM DOM) 


*Samuel Granick 
Jackson VAC (GM) 
*Jesse Rhinehart 
Gulfport VAH (NP) 
*Herdis Deabler 

Harry Feamster 


Missouri 


Jefferson Barracks VAH 
(NP) 

*Rex Collier 
Charles Dailey 
Wilbur Rigby 

Kansas City VARO (MHC) 
Kermit Phelps 
*Henry Remple 

St. Louis VARO (MHC) 
Stanley Goldstein 
*Arnold Hilden 


Nebraska 

Omaha VAH (GM) 
Theodore McKnelly 
*J. Lewis Yager 

Lincoln VARO 


Omaha VAO (MHC) 
*Stanley Moldawsky 


Nevada 
Reno VAC (GM MHC) 
*Thomas Kennelly 


New Hampshire 
Manchester VARO (MHC) 
*Walter St. Clair 


New Jersey 

East Orange VAH (GM) 
Leonard Abramson 
*Samuel Kutash 

Lyons VAH (NP) 
Marianne Beran 
*Louis Delman 
Erasmus Hoch 
John Tucker 

Newark VARO (MHC) 
Renata Calabresi 
Louise Gaudet 


Pearl Greenberg 
Morris Goodman 
John McCormack 
*James Simkin 


New Mexico 


Albuquerque VAH (GM) 
*Charlotte Dosier 


Albuquerque VARO (MHC) 


*John Salazar 


New York 


Bath VAC (GM DOM) 
*Bernard Berkowitz 


Bronx VAH (GM MHC) 


Benjamin Blatt 
Nathan Boxer 
Jacob Cohen 
Louis Feigenbaum 
Joseph Mark 
*Robert Morrow 
Edward Shulman 
Brooklyn VAH (GM) 
Leonard Bernstein 
Sol Levine 
*Leo Shatin 
Brooklyn VARO (MHC) 
Elias Abrams 
Irving Barnett 
Gerald Bauman 
Catharine Burnham 
Irving Handelsman 
Joseph Katz 
Melvin Kornreich 
Leonard Krasner 
Agnes Landis 
*Bernard Locke 
Sidney Pally 
Louis Rosenberg 
Selig Rosenberg 
Buffalo VAH (GM) 
Jules Kann 
Alfred Pomerantz 
*Martin Staiman 
Buffalo VARO (MHC) 
Joseph House 
Bernard Mirin 
*Joseph Sanders 
Rochester VAO (MHC) 
*Daniel Broida 
Canandaigua VAH (NP) 
Alfred Katzenstein 
*Benjamin McNeal 
Joseph Newman 
Castle Point VAH (TB) 
*Daniel Casner 
Montrose VAH (NP) 
Stanley Berger 
*Seymour Klebanoff 
Peter Napoli 


Ruth Peck 
Joseph Sacks 
Jerome Singer 
Murray Stern 
Mordecai Whiteman 
Harold Wilensky 
Northport VAH (NP) 
Norman Berk 
*Max Cooper 
Melvyn Katz 
Stanley Needelman 
Stanley Schwartz 
Gerald Rosenbaum 


New York VARO (MHC) 
Joseph Axelrod 
Mattox Bailey 
Gordon Barnett 
Murray Blacker 
Seymour Canter 
Robert Eichler 
Irving Hecht 
Olive Ives 
Herbert Lewin 
Alfred Libby 

*Edith Lord (Chief, Train- 

ing Unit) 

*Richard Paynter 
Paul Park 
Myrtle Pignatelli 
Leon Rostker 
Charles Taffel 
John Vaccaro 
Pauline Vorhaus 
Samuel Warner 


Syracuse VARO (MHC) 
*Manuel Aronson 


Ohio 


Brecksville VAH (TB) 
*Gordon Barrows 


Chillicothe VAH (NP) 
Robert Albrecht 
Robert Bloomberg 
John Breish 
Alvin Howard 
William Pickering 

*Ranald Wolfe 

Cincinnati VARO (MHC) 

*Harriet Bentley 

Columbus VAO (MHC) 

*Henry Samuels 

Cleveland VAH (GM) 

*Leah Loehrke 

Cleveland VARO (MHC) 

*Henry Curtis 
Morton Slobin 
Elizabeth Wolf 


Dayton VAC (GM DOM) 
*Mildred Mitchell 


AND NEws 


Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City VARO 
(MHC) 

*Newell Berry 


Oregon 


Portland VARO (MHC) 
*James Conant 
Roseburg VAH (NP) 
*Robert Cartwright 
Robert Sinclair 
Pennsylvania 
Altoona VAH (GM) 
*Glenn Rieman 
Aspinwall VAH (GM) 
*S. Thomas Cummings 
Butler VAH (TB) 
*Ralph Simon 
Coatesville VAH (NP) 
*David Cohen 
Emanuel Starer 
Erie VAH (GM) 
*Frank Pizzat 
Lebanon VAH (NP) 
Sylvester Ficca 
*George Lodge 
Murray Lonstein 
Harold Rubin 
Philadelphia VARO (MHC) 
Robert Ballard 
William Cohen 
Julian Meltzoff 
Howard Mitchell 
Clellan Morgan 


Pittsburgh VARO (MHC) 
Irving Coblentz 
*Howard Goodman 
Joseph Herrington 
Wilkes-Barre VAH (GM) 

Isadore Krasno 
*Edward McLaughlin 
Wilkes-Barre VARO 
(MHC) 
*Franklin Fry 


Rhode Island 
Providence VAH (GM) 
*M. Powell Lawton 

South Carolina 


Columbia VAH (GM) 
*Margaret Barker 


Columbia VARO (MHC) 
*Robert Ferguson 
South Dakota 


Fort Meade VAH (NP) 
*Robert Royal 


Hot Springs VAC (GM 
DOM) 
*Richard Filer 
Sioux Falls VAC (GM) 
*Joel Cantor 


Tennessee 


Memphis VAH (GM) 
Milton Addington 
*Alfred Mueller 
Don Winfield 


Murfreesboro VAH (NP) 
*Jack Griffiths 
Nashville VAH (GM) 
*Irving Bialick 
Beatrice Bryan 
Richard Martin 
Nashville VARO (MHC) 
Knoxville VAO (MHC) 
*Cecil Harbin 


Texas 


Dallas VARO (MHC) 
*Mary Myatt 
Houston VAH (GM) 
Sidney Cleveland 
Seymour Fisher 
Louis Moran 
*Robert Morton 
Maxton Russell 
Jerold Scott 
San Antonio VARO (MHC) 
James Kinser 
*Will Rogers 
Temple VAC (GM DOM) 
*Felman Sorsby 
Waco VAC (NP—MHC) 
(NP) 
Verner Baugh 
Mac Ferguson 
Donald Gorham 
*Ruth Hubbard 
Jernigan 
Ray 
Austin VAO (MHC) 
*Vernon Sisney 


Utah 


Salt Lake City VARO 
(MHC) 

*John Landward 
Salt Lake City VAH (Ft. 
Douglas) (NP) 

William Dobson 
Birnet Hovey 
*Carroll Whitmer 
John Whitmyre 
Virginia 
Kecoughtan VAC (GM 
DOM) 
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*Benjamin Winsten 
Richmond VAH (GM) 
*William Harris 
Charles Lindner 
John McMillan 
Jacob Silverberg 
Roanoke VAH (NP) 
James Calvert 
Charles Gersten 
John Gillespie 
Hiram Gordon 
Morris Roseman 
*Burke Smith 
Warren Webb 


Washington 


American Lake VAH (NP) 
Libby Blek 
Leslie Navran 
*James Stauffacher 
Seattle VAH (GM) 
William Colley 
*William Kogan 
Seattle VARO (MHC) 
*W. Michael Adams 
Gertrude Harrow 
Robert Quinn 
Kenneth Stein 


Spokane VAO (MHC) 
*Ramona Messerschmidt 
Vancouver VAH (GM) 
*William Singer 
David Sterne 
West Virginia 
Clarksburg VAH (GM) 
*Orison McLean 
Huntington VARO (MHC) 
*Roy Buehler 
Martinsburg VAC (GM 
DOM) 
Lee Gurel 
*Claire Vernier 
Wisconsin 
Madison VAH (TB) 
*George Calden 
Milwaukee VARO (MHC) 
*Douglas Dean 
Tomah VAH (NP) 
Melvin Allerhand 
*Fred Billingslea 
Wood VAC (GM DOM) 
Robert Callahan 
*Samuel Friedman 


yoming 
Sheridan VAH (NP) 
*Cecil Peck 
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American Psychological Association: September 4-9, 
1953; Michigan State College 
For information write to: 
Dr. Fillmore Sanford 
1333 Sixteenth Street 
Washington 
Child Study Association America: March 2-3, 1953; 
New York, New York 
For information write to: 
Child Study Association America 
132 East 74th Street 
New York 21, New York 
Optical Society America: March 19-31, 1953; New 
York, New York 
For information write to: 
Professor Arthur Hardy 
Room 8-203 
Massachusetts Institute Technology 
Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 
Inter-Society Color Council: March 18, 1953; New 
York, New York 
For information write to: 
Mr. Ralph Evans 
Inter-Society Color Council 
Color Control Division, Bldg. #65 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester New York 
American Personnel and Guidance Association: March 
29-April 1953; Chicago, Illinois 
For information write to: 
Executive Secretary 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 
1534 “O” Street 
Washington 
Society Experimental Psychologists: March 30-31, 
1953; Austin, Texas 
For information write to: 
Dr. Brogden 
Department Psychology 
University Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology: 
April 3-4, 1953; Austin, Texas 
For information write to: 
Dr. Oliver Lacey 
Department Psychology 
University Alabama 
University, Alabama 
Rocky Mountain Branch APA: April 3-4, 1953; 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
For information write to: 
Dr. Lawrence Rogers 
1046 Madison St. 
Denver, Colorado 
National Association Student Personnel Adminis- 
trators: April 6-9, 1953; East Lansing, Michigan 
For information write to: 
Dean Tom King 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 
International Council for Exceptional Children: April 
8-11, 1953; Boston, Massachusetts 
For information write to: 
Harley Wooden, Secretary 
1201 Sixteenth Street 
Washington 
Illinois Psychological Association: April 11, 1953; Chi- 
cago, 
For information write to: 
Professor George Speer 
Institute for Psychological Services 
3329 South Federal Street 
Chicago 16, Illinois 


American Psychosomatic Society: April 18-19, 1953; 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
For information write to: 
Miss Joan Erpf 
American Psychosomatic Society 
551 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 
Florida Psychological Association: April 23-25, 1953; 
Miami, Florida 
For information write to: 
Dr. Theron Alexander 
Department Psychology 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 
Eastern Psychological Association: April 24-25, 1953; 
Boston, Massachusetts 
For information write to: 
Dr. Gorham Lane 
Department Psychology 
University Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 
West Virginia Psychological Association: April 
1953; Charleston, Va. 
For information write to: 
Dr. Frieda Merry, 
Morris Harvey College 
Charleston, West Virginia 
Midwestern Psychological Association: May 1-2, 1953; 
Chicago, 
For information write to: 
Dr. Lee Cronbach 
Bureau Research and Service 
University 
10074 South Wright Street 
Champaign, 
American Psychiatric Association: May 4-9, 1953; Los 
Angeles, California 
For information write to: 
Dr. Cullen Ward Irish 
1930 Wiltshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles California 
Acoustical Society America: May 7-9, 1953; Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 
For information write to: 
Dr. Harry Olson 
RCA Laboratories 
Princeton, New Jersey 
Pennsylvania Psychological Association: May 1953; 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
For information write to: 
Dr. William Snyder 
Department Psychology 
Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 
American Association Mental Deficiency: May 12- 
16, 1953; Los Angeles, California 
For information write to: 
Dr. Neil Dayton 
Box 
Willimantic, Connecticut 
Western Psychological Association: June 18-20, 1953; 
Seattle, Washington 
For information write to: 
Dr. Richard Kilby 
Department Psychology 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 
Association Internationale Psychotechnique: July 
27-August 1953; Paris 
For information write to: 
Pr. Bonnardel 
41, rue Gay-Lussac 
Paris France 
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Challenge 


OUR COMMON 
NEUROSIS 


Notes Group Experiment 


and Alfreda Sill 


Foreword 
TRIGANT BURROW, 


unique approach the problem 
human conflict, simply and compel- 
lingly presented. 


“This most valuable book. deals 
most interestingly with number the 
fundamental issues our time—all center- 
ing the perilous problems adjustment 
the conditions social life, and their 
effect upon the person. hope this book 
will widely 


Ashley Montagu, Chairman 


Department Anthropology, 
Rutgers University 


“This stimulating and very readable book 
substantial and suggestive presentation 
the principles, techniques and develop- 
ment group analysis, which Dr. Tri- 
gant Burrow was the pioneer and moving 
force for over quarter century. Dr. 
Thompson and Mrs. Sill have rendered 
real service assembling here both illus- 
trative material and professional exposition 
that make clear the original principles 
which have guided the movement and the 
new developments that have grown out 
nearly three decades research and experi- 
ment. The book constitutes valuable 
contribution the field behavior-dis- 
orders and must not ignored students 
social 
Harry Elmer Barnes 
Sociologist and Historian 


$3:50 your Bookstore or: 


EXPOSITION PRESS INC. 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 
STUDY EMINENT 
BIOLOGISTS 


ANNE ROE, Ph.D. 
This Psychological Monograph 
reports data from the life histories 
and from three psychological tests 
twenty eminent research bi- 
ologists. aim was de- 
termine whether there are any 
patterns their personalities 


life histories which differentiate 
these men from other scientists 


from the population large. 


Price, $2.00 


Order from 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
1333 Sixteenth Street 
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pioneering program study and counseling 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDY. John Rothney and Bert Roens 
Winner 1951 award from the Council Guidance and Personnel Associations for 
outstanding research the field guidance. 


high school pupils 


Foreword James Bryant Conant 


was begun 1936 with selected group eighth graders who were exposed guidance 
through twelfth grade. teachers, counselors, fact all concerned with American 
youth and the pressures which shape them, will want read this study Enlighten- 
ing and valuable conclusions are reached. The book doubly important because its use 
readable and non-technical Journal 


“Well presented. Scientific minutiae are kept proper proportion The main findings 
“An important record which merits close Education $1.75 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


Published JANUARY, 1953 


ANNUAL REVIEW PSYCHOLOGY 


VOLUME (1953) 


research project was undertaken the public high schools Arlington, Massachusetts. 
| 


| 
Editor: the Review the authors have organized, synthesized and critically evaluated 
Stone the research and theoretical writing the year covered their respective 
fields. This publication should aid psychologists greatly maintaining 
contact with fields psychology that lie outside their own 
should very popular with graduate Journal Educational 
Editorial Committee: Psychology, November, 1951 
ANDERSON 
CAMERON Contents: Child Psychology, Harris; Learning, Underwood; Vision, 
GRAHAM Senses, Ruch; Individual Differences, Anastasi; Personality, Bron- 
fenbrenner; Social Psychology and Group Processes, Newcomb; Indus- 
Publisher: trial Psychology, Harrell; Comparative Psychology, Hess; Physio- 
Stanford. Clinical Methods: Psychodiagnostics, Rotter; Clinical Methods: Psycho- 
therapy, Sanford; Counseling: Therapy and Diagnosis, Williamson; 
Price: Special Disabilities, Cobb; Educational Psychology, Carter; Statis- 


$6.00 plus shipping tical Theory and Research Design, Mosteller; Theoretical Psychology, 


and Bergmann. 


Pan America) (35c 
485 pages Cloth bound Subject and author indexes 


. — 


CURRENT TRENDS PSYCHOLOGY 


University Pittsburgh series 
$4.00 each; $21.00 the series six volumes 


just published: 


PSYCHOLOGY THE WORLD EMERGENCY 


PSYCHOLOGY THE WORLD EMERGENCY 
Joun FLANAGAN, Professor Psychology and Director, American Institute for 
Research, University Pittsburgh 

RESEARCH MILITARY LEADERSHIP 


PROBLEMS THE ADMINISTRATION AND UTILIZATION 
CONTRACT RESEARCH 


Director, Human Resources Division, Office Naval Research 


THE USES AND LIMITATIONS MATHEMATICAL MODELS, 
GAME THEORY, AND SYSTEMS ANALYSIS PLANNING AND 
PROBLEM SOLUTION 


Kennepy, The Rand Corporation 


MILITARY REQUIREMENTS FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY 
PSYCHOLOGICAL VARIABLES 
Director Operations, Headquarters Human Resources Research 
Center, Air Training Command, USAF 
PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE, STRATEGIC INTELLIGENCE, 
AND OVERSEAS RESEARCH THE WORLD EMERGENCY 
Director, Human Resources Research Institule, 
Air University, USAF 
MATCHING PERSONNEL AND JOBS 
Bater, Chief, Personnel Research Section, Office the Adjutant General, 
Department the Army 


ORGANIZATION AND OPPORTUNITIES SERVICE PROGRAMS 
PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


GLEN Scientific Aide, Aeromedical and Human Resources Division, Directorate 
Research and Development, HQ, USAF 


others the series: 


CURRENT TRENDS PSYCHOLOGY 

CURRENT TRENDS SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

CURRENT TRENDS INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

CURRENT TRENDS THE RELATION PSYCHOLOGY MEDICINE 
CURRENT TRENDS PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY 


UNIVERSITY PITTSBURGH PRESS, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
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new and positive approach abnormal psychology 


BEHAVIOR PATHOLOGY 


Norman Cameron Ann Magaret 


BEHAVIOR discusses behavior determined 
person’s inherited biological makeup, and particularly 
molded his individual social experience. The close rela- 
tionship between normal and pathological behavior pointed 
out, and the steps which should taken insure real diag- 
nosis and wise therapy for disturbed individuals are thought- 


fully outlined. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


Kimball Young 


This extensive revision 
known, comprehensive text for advance 
courses describes, analyzes, 
prets the development and functioning 


Raymond Kuhlen 


abridged articles from scientific journals 
and other sources primarily concerned 
with the psychological human 


Sister Annette Walters 


this book synthesis between con- 
temporary scientific and clinical psy- 
chology and Christian principles at- 
tempted for the first time the ele- 


West 32nd Street 


APPLETON -CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


Second Edition 


Personality and Problems Adjustment 


the personality against 
ground societal, and 
cultural factors. 

pages, $5.00 


George Thompson 


Psychological Studies Human Development 


behavior that occur with increasing age 
age covered with equal empha- 
sizes. 


533 pages, $3.50 


Sister Kevin O’Hara 


Persons and Personality 


mentary level. relating psychology, 
theology, and philosophy, man re- 
vealed his entirety. 


678 pages, $4.75 
New York New York 
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